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ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE OXFORD PROFESSOR OF MUSIC. 
To the Editor of the Musical World. 


Sir,--I am of opinion, the Reverend Gore Ouseley, Bart., Grand 
Compounder and Master of Arts, Christchurch, Oxford; Precentor of 
the Cathedral Church, Hereford ; and Member of the Ecclesiological 
Society, late Camden Society, London; cannot, with any due sense of 
justice, be classed among the amateurs of music. The amateur, the 
com::oisseur, the virtuoso, studies his favourite art for his own pleasure 
and gratification,— but he does no more. The music-master, the pre- 
ceptor, the pedagogus, studies music with a view to teach the rising 
generation of either sex ; the conductor and choragus are, in their way, 
teachers of men: the artist and performer are executants upon their 
particular instruments; the composer and the creator of music bring 
into life and being the subject-matter for these several characters to 
exercise themselves therein ; the journalist and the critic pass their ver- 
dict upon the men and the music ; there remains after this classification 
of musicians, the Professor,—who, strictly speaking, is one who has 
taken a degree in his art or profession. Lord Ellenborough once asked 
a witness what he was; he replied, “Iam a professor of music.” 
“ Where,” said Lord Ellenborough, “did you take youndegree?” “TI 
have no degree,” was the rejoinder. “ Then, sir,” said this oracle of the 
law in Her Majesty’s Court of Queen’s Bench, “you are no profesgor ; 
you may teach music; and in that case, you are a music-master; but, 
without a degree in your art or science, you cannot claim the appella- 
tion of Professor of Music.” 

Now, Sir, the Reverend Sir Frederick Gore Ouseley, Bart., having 
gree at the learned University of Oxford, and taken, per saltum, 

is Bachelor’s and Doctor's degree “in the grammar of music,” (for 
that is the Oxford degree as founded by Dr. Heather), it is undeniable, 
that he is, full every way, “a Professor of Music.” 

One word upon honours in art or learning. All the degrees in learn- 
ing come from one source,—the great head of the Western Church, the 
Trine-Archbishop, the Holy Father at Rome. The power to grant a 
learned degree at Cambridge or Oxford is the gift from Rome; the 
Queen has no such power; and should Her Majesty desire to convey 
this honour upon any particular individual, a letter is written to the 
Heads of Houses forming the Senate, requesting them, as the fount of 
honour in this case, to give the distinctiou. ‘This is commonly done 
when any priest is made bishop, should he not, at the time of election, 
be either D.D. or L.L.D. Harry the Eighth, incensed against the Pope 
of his day, divided the powers of the head of the Western Church 
between himself and the Primate of all England. Having taken the 
headship of the Church, and everything that involved money, he left the 
power of granting learned degrees to the Archbishop of Canterbury ; 
—his Act of Parliament giving, in this respect, to the Primate of all 
England, “ali that right and power” which the Bishop of Rome 
possessed, or claimed to possess. ‘The Primate, therefore, is the fount 
of honour, and representative of the Holy Father in Protestant England. 

It is hardly necessary to observe, that the University degree in music 
is not taken as was intended, and that the Music Schools in the Univer- 
sities are closed, and the office of Choragus (which Dr. Stepben 
Elvey holds at Oxford) isa sinecure. In past times the knowledge of 
“counterpoint” embraced the whole art of musical composition, and it 
was in this sense of the term that Hiindel spoke of Gluck, when he said, 
“He knows no more of counterpoint than mein cook, Wallis.” A 
scholastic exercise in counterpoint was a gladiatorial exhibition of the 
action and re-action of the scale, by means of the use of concurrent- 
‘motivi springing from the salient harmonic points of the gamut, the 
right order of the ratios creating the form, and their free and uncon- 
strained succession giving continuity and power. If a student knew 








these essentialities or fundamentals in musical composition, he would 





write correctly, whether engaged on a song with one part, an aria with 
a da capo, an overture, a chorus, or any of the other then known forms of 
composition. That which the student had to display was his knowledge 
and power over the gamut and its ratios, Learning and tcal ap- 
plication of the learning were the points demanded, and on which the 
degree was granted. 

There has been no opportunity, in the present day, of knowing how far 
the graduates in the Music Schools in the Universities have exceeded 
the graduates of the older times, for very frequently the degree is taken, 
but the exercises never appear. And of those exercises which have ap- 
peared, such as the apparati of Croft, Greene, Burney, Crotch, Hague, 
and others, it would seem, thaf in these, small attention was paid, by 
their composers, to the original notion or intention of the term 
“counterpoint.” I understand the apparatus of Sir Frederick Gore 
Ouseley is in the press, and will shortly appear in full score. The 
Musical World will probably have an opportunity of deciding upon the 
learning and practical power of the new Oxford Professor, and no doubt 
the publication will justify the Senior and Junior University Proctors in 
their recent vote, 

Much has appeared in the public prints touehing the merits of the 
late Professor of Music, Oxon, whose melancholy departure must ever 
prove a matter of deep regret. Sir H. R. Bishop commenced his public 
career as a ballet writer, I think, in 1806, and terminated it, as a com- 
poser, with fre production of the cantata called The Seventh Day, 
written, probably, about twelve or fifteen years ago. Looking over 
the forty volumes of his works, we are struck with the great want of 
teaching under which the composer laboured. It is difficult to imagine 
the Gregorian Chants (published in 1842), or the Anthem composed on 
the death of the Princess Charlotte, could have been composed by any 
one who had enjoyed six months’ scholastic training under a preceptor 
of reputation. These two works give the key to Bishop's mode of com- 
position, which was one of imitation and recollection. He could not 
harmonize the few simple bars of a chant correctly, because he had not 
learnt the origin and rule of harmony: and, not being versed in chant 
music, he was without associations or recollections to assist him. So 
with the anthem: ignorant of the salient points of the gamut which 
carry on composition, and being unread in anthem literature, he soon 
breaks down, and falls into confusion, both as to shape and idea, For 
the same reason, he fails in his overtures; but it may be remarked, that 
his early operas (The Maniac, for example) disclose a better feeling and 
amore natural manner, by reason that his models—Haydn, Mozart, 
Paer, and the German writers of that period—were more intelligible to 
him than afterwards were Weber or Spohr. His opera of Aladdin, in 
which he confessedly imitated Weber, proved his ruin. 

Weber and Meyerbeer were the pupils of Vogler, who unquestionably 
originated the third method of Beethoven, the Zuryanthe of Weber, 
the Robert of Meyerbeer, and, as a semble, the emanations now generally 
known as “The Music of the Future.” Vogler was right in all that 
he advanced, and Beethoven saw how far his theory was practicable: 
and Beethoven, in all he did, was right. There always will be a gene- 
ration of fools; and although Weber and Meyerbeer come not in that 
class, it is now rather a numerous one, and possesses a head with more 
brains than it is justly entitled to. 

Sir Henry Bishop only saw in Weber the adaptation of Beethovenish 
passages, and a congeries of crude chords. He knew nothing of ana- 
logies and still less. of sesthetics, and, “ when not following the copy,” 
was, of course, a chordmonger ; that is to say, he composed by a suc- 
cession of chords. ‘The harmony x might follow the harmony », and 
therefore he placed x after the », without reference to other considera- 
tions. Hence his overtures are without form, power, connection, con- 
tinuity, or intention. As he treated Weber, so he did Spohr, and 
issued a long composition teeming with Spohr harmonies, but perfectly 
free from the Spohr thoughts, or the Spohr form. It was the use of 
the Johnsonian phraseology, without the moralities of idea, and the run 
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and roll of the sentence. He took the mannerism of the chords—the 
verbiage—and no more. But when following in the wake of his master, 
Bianchi, and writing naturally and unaffectedly in the light manner of 
Cimarosa, Paisello, and the composers that followed in their style, he is 
at times singularly happy. I think Rossini pitched upon his best effort 
when he began singing, “ When the wind blows,” at their first intro- 
tion to each other. 

A few lines upon the New Oxford professor. He is a member of the 
Ecclesiological Society, which has, among other objects, the bringing 
forward of what is termed “the pure school of church music.” Mr. 
Helmore, Mr. Greatheed, and other divines, are the exponents of the 
system ; and they are busily engaged in manufacturing joint societies all 
over England. Oxford and Cambridge have each the honour of 
possessing a branch union. ‘The best example of this music of the 
future, in store for our cathedrals and collegiate churches, isa thin 
octavo called, “Accompanying Harmonies to the Preces and Canticles, 
by Mr. Helmore.” Ishall be glad to know what may be the opinion 
the new Professor entertains on this publication: the whole system 
stands or falls as he may think. If he should pass a favourable opinion 
on the work, musicians and music-masters will know where to class him ; 
if not, Mr. Helmore will stand condemned, and the chapel of Her 
Majesty, and Her Majesty’s a/umui therein, may be spared an infliction 
which it is painful to dwell on. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

London, May 13th, 1855. SquaRe Tors. 
ENGLISH MUSICIANS. 
To the Editor of the Musical World. 


Srr,—I write to offer you my sincere thanks for the truthful manner 
in which your leading article of to-day is written. I, with many other 
young aspirants, feel the need of a champion to uphold the rights of 
English musicians, and, having the honour of belonging to the same 
Royal Institution as the two gentlemen you spoke of (Messrs. Bennett 
and Lucas), naturally feel a deep interest in the honourable fame of 
those belonging to it, especially of that highly esteemed composer, Mr. 
G. A. Macfarren, of whom I have the honour of being a pupil; and, 
though young, have waited with anxiety to see something done which 
may turn to the good of native talent. Hoping you will excuse my in- 
truding on your valuable time, believe me, Mr. Editor, truly and grate- 
fully yours, Eviza Ann Hucues. 


29, Osnaburgh-street, Regent’s-park, May 15th, 1855. 


MR, G. THORNE HARRIS’S COMPOSITIONS. 
To the Editor of the Musical World, 


Sr1r,—The great favour you have conferred upon me, by publishing 
a letter which I forwarded for your consideration, respecting the cruel 
treatment Mr. Harris has experienced from the Manchester Guardian, 
has led me to consider it my duty to return you my most heartfelt 
thanks. It has proved to me that if no other competent journal will 
befriend art against unjust attacks, the Musical World is ever ready to 
leave its columns open to public discussion. The article in question 
has been deservedly the theme of great controversy. Besides 
the letter which appeared in the Guardian on the following 
Wednesday, as an advertisement, complaining of great injustice 
shown towards Mr. Harris on that, as well as on other occa- 
sions, and exposing some of the numerous musical blunders into 
which that Journal had fallen of latefycars, in various criticisms upon 
Mr. Harris, and my own in the Musical World, there has been one 
forwarded to the Manchester Courier, on the same subject, which, how- 
ever, the editors of that newspaper declined inserting, on the ground of 
not wishing to interfere with the criticisms of contemporaries. I believe 
the Examiner and the Times also found themselves under the necessity 
of refusing to publish another for similar reasons. You may not be 
perhaps aware that this is not the first time the same journal, while 
under the same managemeut, has abused aspiring lovers of art. In 
fact, the Guardian has done more to retard the progress of art, 
especially music, than the combined efforts of the rest of the Man- 
chester press have been able to counteract. In my candid opinion, 
however, the time is not very far distant when all England, the 
Manchester Guardian included, will hail Mr. J. Thorne Harris as a 
composer of whom we ought to be proud. Appealing to your good 
judgment whether you will allow me to trespass upon your space once 
more, by giving insertion to this second communication, permit me 
again to offer you my thanks for the kind manner in which you have 
responded to my demand for justice. 








PHILHARMONIC socr@ry. 
To the Bditor of the Musical World. 


Str,—The late exposure in your columiis of the fact that a 

director of the Philharmonic Society receives the sum of £16 
per season, and, instead of fulfilling his duties, prefers looking 
on, and grudgingly doles out one-fourth to his deputy, is but 
one flagrant instance of that gross imbecility of (mis) manage- 
ment which is so evidently, and rapidly, dragging this once 
time-honoured Society to that state of degradation that must 
soon bring odium instead of honour upon its members, and 
make all connection with it a “ Seiad anil a shame.” 
It now remains to be seen, what course will be pursued by 
the forty members at the next general meeting. Will they 
allow, as hitherto, one person to exercise ubounded authority 
over them, as Ali Baba did over his “forty”? Or will they 
feel compunction for their past anathy, and rouse themselves 
to action before the prestige of th Old Philharmonic is irrevo- 
eably gone ? 

One thing is clear to all: there must be a sweeping reform. 
No perpetual directors; no packed direction (for was not that 
the Seal camps of Mr. Costa’s secession ? Undoubtedly !); and, 
to use a political phrase, “the right men in the right place ” in 
every department, both in the orchestra and the Cabinet ; and 
unless this is soon accomplished, I, for one, shall soon cease to 


acknowledge that Iam, 
f. An ASSOCIATE, 


May 15t 
HER MAJESTY’S PRIVATE BAND. 
(To the Editor of the Musical World.) 
Windsor, May 16th, 1855. 

Sir,—Since I wrote to you last, I have heard several conver- 
sations in this quiet pa (where we have little else to do than 
canvas the affairs of other people) about the Queen’s Private 
Band. “The units of anmosity would,” indeed, seem to have 
swollen into a “heap,” and the “nice accuracy of vindictive malice,” 
as Mr. Hill’so graphically expresses himeelf, “to have em 
died’ no end of “scandals,” Mr. Hill’sJetters have caused 
uuiversal astonishment. 

I presume, however, from the silence of Mr. Simmons and the 
Societies at Hanover Square and Exeter Hall, that there was no 
truth whatever in the silly re of which I informed you in 
my letter, headed “ Deputy and Principal ;” so that at least one 
“scandal, among the many that circulate,” is not “ embalmed.” 
I am glad of it. 

There is nothing so tormenting to real lovers of truth and 
just dealing as suspicions, which Lord Bacon, in apt metaphor, 
typifies as “bats that ever fly by twilight;” and it must be 
consoling to the “ Principal”—whose name I do not know, but 
whose scurvily-remunerated Deputy was, by the lying tongue of 
Rumour, typified as a needy second fiddle, by name Simmons— 
it must be gratifying, I say, to the friends of that Principal, 
and, even more, to that Principal himself, that the malevolent 
reports, which assailed him from anonymous quarters, should 
have evaporated. 

A propos of lies and rumours, to which the best of us are ex- 
posed, and the most upright—what is the meaning of a certain 
supper-money, which (1 am told, but cannot believe, any more 
than the affair of “ Principal and Deputy,”) was due no less than 
four years ago to every member of Her Majesty’s Private Band, 
though only paid some days since !—a supper money of 7s. 6d. 
each, to provide each member with five steaming, wholesome, 
comortable, and substantial suppers? What is the meaning of 
this supper money, and why was it so long withheld from the 
pockets of Her Majesty’s faithful and voracious fiddles? This 
“bat,” I trust, may not, in its twilight flight and scanty vision, 
hit unawares an unsuspecting “ principal.” . 

There is also another “bat,” about which you may possibly 
enlighten me. I have been told, (but cannot believe, any more 
than in the Deputy and the supper-money) that, when the 
younger Chipp Lop wage succeeded to the honourable and 
lucrative sinecure of a place among that section of beef-eaters, 
composed of Musicians in Ordinary to the Queen—in other words, 





Your obliged, 
A Lover oF Justicz. 


when he (Horatio), was sworn a member of the State Band 
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(of which, I am told, Mrs. Anderson is first violoncello), and 
was endowed with the warrant vesting him in the povenel 
enjoyment of that sinecure—he was presented with the sum of 
£30 0s. 6d. by Mr. Hampshire, Paymaster of sinecures, in the 
form of three cheques, for which he tendered three stamped 
receipts. I am further told, that after he had given the receipts, 
he was compelled to return the amount of the cheques, in money— 
viz., £30 0s. 6d. Now, why were receipts required for a sum of 
money of which he was so soon afterwards to be dispossessed !— 
and why were the cheques given him, as to a clerk, to get them 
cashed and hand over the amount to “the party” who demanded 
the receipts? In short, whose was the money !—and why was it 


given to Mr. Chipp, if only to be taken from him again? 
. Krone, Mr. Chipp’s predecessor, I believe, died early 


in 1853, and Mr. Chipp was sworn in towards the end 
of the same year. The usual annual salary of £80, as mem- 
ber of Her esty’s Private Band, was paid to him by the 
Queen’s Band-Master, through the ordinary channel. Perhaps, 
as Mr.Chipp, though appointed to the sinecure immediately after 
the death of his predecessor, was not sworn in till many months 
later, he had no right to touch any salary in the interval. If so, 
then, why was the comedy acted of presenting him with three 
cheques, sending him away a happier and a wealthier man by 
£30 0s. 6d. (in his own imagination), when, in a short space of 
time, he would have to hand back the £30 0s. 6d., with bitter 
reflections, that it had been his property no more really than 
the withered leaves of the Arabian were the bright jewels of 
which at first they bore the semblance? Why? The money, 
the £30 0s. 6d., was there, visible and tangible! Mr.Chipp sawand 
touched it, to his after-sorrow, when he had to give it back, It 
came, the £20 0s. 6d. from the State Purse—our purse, the nation’s 
urse, Which Government watch with a jealous eye ; and of course 
it has gone back to the State Purse, to increase and multiply 
by compound interest—or, if not, here is £30 0s. 6d. of the 
people’s money, lying idle and getting rusty in an iron box, at 
the Treasury, in Downing-street, which the First Lord watches 
with a jealous eye, owing to the unusual expenses of the war. 

Would it not be well to invest this £30 Os. 6d. as the 
nucleus of a fund in support of decayed and broken-down 
sinecurists of the harmonious class—not sinecuris‘g in ordinary. 
but musicians in ordinary? Will this “bat,” that flies about in 
twilight, flit before the path of some unsuspecting “ Principal,” 
and hit, or flap, or bite, or otherwise incommode him? I trust 
and believe it won't. 

One more question, and I have done. Can the warrant of a 
Musician in Ordinary, who has sworn the oath of allegiance, be 
taken from him, under any pretext whatever, except that of 
disloyalty to the Queen ? 

T am, Sir, yours, 
INDSOR CASTLE, 





EVA AGAIN. WHOSE IS THE BALLET? 
(To the Editor of the Messager des Thédtres et des Arts.) 


S1z,—I am exceedingly astonished at the declaration put forward by 
M. Desplaces, ballet-master of the Royal Italian Opera, of London, 
inserted in your number of the 25th of April last; for though the 
ballet of Zva, now performing at Covent Garden Theatre, was got up 
by M. Desplaces for Mdlle. Cerito, it is untrue that M. Desplaces has 
entirely composed that divertissement. About three months ago Mr. 
Harris, general regisseur at the theatre of Covent Garden, engaged me 
to write and “compose” a ballet (as M. Desplaces says) upon a first 
idea written in English, and then called Sataniella*—the ballet now 
actually produced here under the title of Hva, I do not know to whom 
this first idea (utterly impossible to embody) may be attributed; but 
what I do know, as do many other persons now in London, is, that the 
first night of the first rehearsal of va, I was presented to Malle. Cerito 
and to M. Desplaces himself, by Mr. Harris, as the author of Hea. 

On the other hand, I must tell you, sir, that I have in my possession 
a declaration, written and signed by A. Harris, by which all my rights 
in France are reserved ; whilst, on the other hand, my collaborateur in 
England was recompensed by the sum of from the adminis- 








* Composed by M. Taglioni, first for Carlotta Grisi in London, next 
for Marie Taglioni, at Vienna. 











tration of the theatre, to whom I gave my receipt for the same. Eva 
is but a bluette ; but as Cerito dances in it, it is spoken of. I only 
allude to it myself to answer the “ extreme astonishment” of M. Des- 
places, with my own “astonishment,” which I think quite natural. 

M. Desplaces has put Hva on the stage in the best possivle manner, 
but every man has a right to his own; and the literary and artistic 
idea is mine, 

By inserting this letter in your paper, you will oblige, Sir, your most 
obedient servant, L. A. PetEz pz Corpova. 
London, May 10th, 1855. 


[Now, M. Desplaces—now, Mr. Harris—pray help us to solve the 
riddle.-—Ep, M. W. | 





OPERA AND DRAMA. 


BY RICHARD WAGNER.* 


PREFACE, 


I HAVE been informed by a friend that the opinions I have 
already expressed regarding art gave offence to far fewer persons, 
from the fact of my endeavouring to reveal the reason of the 
present barrenness of our artistic creativeness, than from my 
attempting to point out the conditions of future fertility. 
Nothing can more strikingly characterise our present condition 
than this observation. We all feel that we do not what is right, 
and, therefore, do not deny the fact, when we are plainly told of 
it; it is only when shown how we might do what is right, and 
that this is, in no way, anything humanly impossible, but some- 
thing very possible, and, in fact, necessary, for the future, that 
we feel offended, because, if once obliged to admit this possi- 
bility, the excuse for our remaining in a state of unproductiveness 
would be taken from us, for it is pretty sure that we have been 
brought up with sufficient pride to wish not to appear idle and 
cowardly, although we assuredly want the natural spur of 
honour to urge us on to activity and courage. Of this cause of 
offence shall I again be guilty in the present work, and that all 
the more, because it has been my endeavour in it to prove the 
possibility and necessity of a more salutary system of artistic 
creation in the departments of poetry and music, not merely in 
general terms—as I did in my Kunstwerk der Zukunft—but with 
especial allusion to details. 

I almost dread, however, that in this instance there will be 
another cause of offence which will outweigh the former one; I 
allude to the fact of my assertion of the unworthiness of modern 
opera. Many persons, well disposed towards me, will be unable 
to comprehend how I could bring myself to attack, in the most 
unsparing manner, a celebrated personage in the world of modern 
operatic composers, and this in his character of operatic com- 
poser, which is mine as well; by doing which, I must of necessity 
draw down upon myself the reproach of the most unbridled 


envy. 

Twill not deny that I had a long inward struggle before I 
could decide on doing what I have done, in the way that I have 
done it. Everything contained in my attack, every turn of 
what was to be said, every expression, did I calmly read over 
after it was written, and maturely consider whether I should 
publish it as it now stands—until I at last convinced myself 
that, with my most nicely determined views on the weighty 
matter in question, I should only be acting in a cowardly and 
unworthy manner, if I did not express myself concerning that 
most brilliant apparition in the modern operatic world, exactly 
as I have done. Concerning what I say, there exists, among the 
majority of honourable artists, no longer any doubt: it is not, 
however, sccret hate, but an openly declared enmity, founded on 
certain well defined reasons, that is [ricco or the latter 
produces the necessary concussion which clears the elements, 
separates the pure from the impure, and winnows what is to be 
winnowed. My motive was not, however, to excite this 
enmity, merely for its own sake, but I was obliged to do 
so, since, after the views I had already expressed gene- 
rally, I felt the necessity, in the present instance, of going 


* Translated expressly for the Musical World. 
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into the details, with determination and precision, for I wish 
not alone to touch superficially upon the subject, but to make 
myself completely understood. In order to do this, I was under 
the necessity of pointing with my finger at the most remarkable 
apparitions of our art; I could not, however, withdraw my 
finger, and, doubling up my fist, stick it into my pocket, 
as soon as any apparition appeared, in whom some error 
in art—some error which it was necessary to explain— 
was clearly manifested, and who would, in exact propor- 
tion to his brilliancy, dazzle the embarrassed eye, which 
must be able to see quite clearly, if it would not be oe 
blinded. Had I, therefore, allowed myself to be disconcerted, 
simply out of regard for one person, I should either not have 
been able to undertake the present work, which, according to 
my own conviction, I feel bound to do, or I should have been 
obliged purposely to curtail its effect, because I should have 
been compelled knowingly to conceal what was most manifest, 
and most necessary for a minute examination. 

Whatever may be the judgment pronounced upon my work, 
every one—even those most hostile to me—must allow one 
thing, and that is, the earnestness of my intention, Every 
person, whom I may be enabled by the comprehensiveness 
of my statement to inspire with this earnestness, will not 
only pardon me for the attack in question, but will see that I 
made it neither in a spirit of levity nor, far less, of envy; he 
will also declare that I was justified when, in stating what is 
repulsive in our artistic apparitions, I changed my earnestness 
for the cheerfulness of irony, which alone can render bearable 
the sight of what is repugnant, while, on the other hand, it 
offends less than any other course of proceeding. 

Even in the case of that artistic personality to which I have 
alluded, I had only attacked the side that is turned towards 
public artistic matters ; it was only after placing it before my 
eyes on this side that I succeeded, as it was necessary for me to 
do, in completely concealing the other side, turned towards 
affinities, in which I once also moved with it, but which are so 
completely removed from the publicity of art, that they are not 
to be brought before it—even if I almost felt compelled to own 
how I myself once erred—a confession that I willingly and 
frankly make, so soon as I have become conscious of my error. 

If I was enabled to justify myself to my own conscience, in 
these particulars, I had the less cause to dread the reproach of 
prudence, as I could not avoid clearly perceiving that, from the 
moment I struck out in my artistic labours, the tendency which, 
as an author, I represent in this book, I should fall, with regard 
to public matters of art, into that state of proscription, in which 
I now am, both politically and artistically, and from which most 
certainly I cannot be redeemed alone. 

But I may have a totally different reproach addressed me by 
those who hold that the nothingness of what I assail isso self-evident 
as not to be worthy so circumstantial an attack. These persons 
would be altogether wrong. What they know is known but to 
few ; and what these few know the majority will not learn from 
them. The most dangerous thing of all is incompleteness, which 
reigns everywhere, holding captive all artistic creativeness and 
opinion. I was compelled to go, sharply and decidedly, into 
details upon this head, because I did not care so much for the 
attack, as for the proof of the artistic possibilities, which could 
only be clearly demonstrated by treading upon ground from 
which incompleteness was altogether banished. But whoever 
believes the artistic apparition that now sways public taste to 
be an accidental one, that we should overlook, is fundamentally 
in'the same error from which that apparition is in truth 
derived; and to prove this was precisely the object of my work, 
whose further object cannot be in the least understood by those 
who have not previously the clearest ideas of the error in 
question. 

T entertain hopes of being understood as I wish to be under- 
stood, only by such as possess the courage to break through 
every prejudice. May my hopes be realized in many instances ! 

Zurich, Jannary 1851. Ricwarp WaGyer. 








Messrs, Rezs anp Arraur Evans gave their musical en- 
tertainment at Alton, Staffordshire, on the evenings of Tuesday 
and Wednesday, May 8th and 9th, 








A REVIEW OF THE HISTORY OF MUSIC 
BEFORE MOZART. 


(Continued from page 277.) 


CuvurRcH music was not destined to remain long what the 
patriarchs of harmony had made it, something pure and earnest, 
like a picture of Holbein, touching the infinite on both sides, by 
the grandeur of the effect as a whole, and by the wonderful 
tenderness of the details, like the Gothic temples, within which 
it edified a Christian audience. It connected itself with the 
progress of the art, and the spirit of the times which followed. 
Ornamental cantilenas, vocal solos, were admitted into its works, 
so that by degrees, towards the end of the eighteenth century, it 
became as beautiful as the opera ;—indeed so beautiful, that the 
dilettanti forgot, in hearing it, to pray to God;—so beautiful, 
that at this day it seems only a profanation, in bad taste, a 
lamentable monument of the weakness of composers. Does not 
Jomelli, the learned one of his time, who begged instruction in 
counterpoint from Father Martin—that last relic of the contra- 
puntists of the old stamp—tell us clearly enough, how much the 
fundamental musical studies were at that time regulated in the 
land of Palestrina, Alessandro, Scarlatti, and Leo? The 
abuse of the melodic style killed the music of the Roman 
Church, as the excess of the canonical style had killed 
it before. It fell, because it had eaten of the forbidden 
fruit of the music of the theatre, which, however, judging from 
the contemporaneous scores, did not grow upon the tree of 
wisdom. And now a second Palestrina, greater than the first, 
since he was a universal reformer, was commissioned to restore 
to the music of the Latin Church its ancient sacredness ; which 
he did restore, and not only retained the modern riches, but in- 
creased them ten-fold. The temples of truth required a voice 
exalted above all worldly voices; a voice, which, with the aid of 
the combined power of the fugue and the church song, of expres- 
sive melody, of harmony that stirs to the lowest deeps, of the 
organ and the orchestra, as one great whole, should preach the 
greatness of God with the same splendour and the same seductive 
power, that the silent miracles of painting and of architecture 
spoke to the souls of the faithful. Music hadits Raphael and its 
Michael Angelo united in one person, as it had two centuries 
earlier its Holbein and its Albrecht Durer. 

At the same time that works of the secular kind attained to the 
religious expression, the secular music became an independent and 
a real thing, and that by means of the harmonico-melodious style 
peculiar to it. It is common to connect the origin of this style 
with the foundation of the musical drama in Italy. But 
that isa mistake. The melodic style existed already, and was 
entirely distinct from the choral song and fugue of the sixteenth 
century ; it was the product of necessarily active causes, already 
mentioned in this introduction, and not of an accidental cause, as 
were the idea and the foundation of the spectacle, now called the 
opera. So soon as harmony was understood well enough to 
accompany song in only a half correct and natural manner, the 
original, and until then undeveloped element of music must have 
resumed its forgotten but not obsolete rights. It was with the 
want of melody as it has been with all the wants that originate 
with the progress of civilization ; men felt it just so soon as the 
power of satisfying it was given to the composers. The invention 
of an expressive song, however, was still a very difficult matter 
for the masters of the sixteenth century ; so that they began with 
learning this new style from melodies already in existence,— 
that is to say, the people’s songs. Palestrina’s contemporaries 
did not venture yet, as melodists, with ease and grace to control 
the inspirations of simple nature. They arranged Neapolitan 
songs for several voices (Canzonette, Violette, and Villa alla, 
Neapolitana) ; they varied the national songs for instruments ; 
they composed balleto, or dance airs, that could be played and 
danced to. With the first tones of singing and dancing music, 
of music for everybody, everybody turned musician ; amateurs 
sprang up in hosts, like the swarms of flies that are tempted out 
by the first beams of the vernal sun. The reader, no — will 
thank me, if I give a sample of the music which charmed the 
dilettanti of the sixteenth century. A balleto, by Gastoldi di 
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Caravaggio, (found in a collection published in 1581), will show 
the character of the pieces in parts, of elegant style, at that time. 


Fortune. 
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This piece, taken from Queen Elizabeth’s Virginal Book, 
FOR ayaa SEE pees 7 | *ppears to me remarkable in more than one respect. Although 
== ee =p rt the melody of “ Fortune’ passed for old even in Elizabeth’s 
. time, yet, from its turn and expression, you might take it for one 
of yesterday. So precisely is the key preserved, and so definite 
is the modulation, that Bird, in ome of the harmonic tradition of 
—34-———- 1 ——r —p | the sixteenth century, has erred here in no single chord; he has 
= => Rp Se clothed the song entirely in the modern manner, and has even 
woe -—-4 a ots ta given to the bass that characteristic movement, which must dis- 
un tal Sig-no - re Fa la la Ja Ja la la la la la tinguish it from the other parts, and which it never had before. 
Melody and bass here entwine in fruitful union, as if for ever- 


Gata | more inseparable—one body and one soul. A great moment in 
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2. the history of music. Here we see music complete the vast 
circuit of its elementary advances, and reach its goal im arriving 
NEE saree at a at its starting point. Here are the two elements of music; the 
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i back to their common principle and united in an indissoluble 
us f Adal he whole, after having been for centuries long like two heteroge- 
— Se neous and hostile fractions, of which one represented an imper- 
=] Fe ===. See as) fect science, and the other an unfruitful nature. The long 
} antagonism of music in the state of nature, and music in the 
state of art ends in the wonderful Romanza, which I have given 
above, and which I justly call “ wonderful,” for one might sing it 
+ to-day without suspecting it to be old. 
° - os : The Musical Drama, at which we have now arrived, and which 
dates its beginning exactly with the seventeenth century, was, at 
That sounds almost like modern music, both as regards melody | its origin, so far from contributing to the perfection of the 
and harmony. Change a few perfect chords, which injure the | melodic style, that, in the course of fifty years, it produced neither 
modal connection, into chords of the seventh, and you have a | a chorus, nor a cantilena, which aa compare, even remotely, 
little melodious, well-cadenced, quite correctly-written chorus of | with the example above adduced. To find anything better, we 
our own time ; its expression, to be sure, is rather ordinary, but | must come down as far as Stradella and Carrisimi. 
it may have been very original two hundred and fifty years ago. | | Weak, insignificant, and feebly adapted to their ends as were 
The following, however, is more remarkable and interesting. It | thefirst lyric-dramatic attempts begotten by the opera, they,never- 
18 an old English ballad for one voice, with an accompaniment for | theless, are entitled to our most serious attention. Ifthe idea of 
the clavichord, It was instrumented and varied by Bird. the lyric drama was not the necessary cause, yet, in its remote and 
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at first totally unforeseen consequences, it was the most active 
furtherance of that extraordinary impetus, which in the eighteenth 
century carried art so high and so far ; of which our century has 
to define the end and to determine the goal; beyond which we 
already recognize a further advance; that has changed already 
several times, still changes, and will continue to change; but 
which, nevertheless, will be an indisputable advance in all 
branches of composition, as it was to Mozart’s time inclusive. 

The thought of the musical drama first gave birth to Recita- 
tive, which was one of its earliest conditions. As this became 
better comprehended, we see gradually springing from it—first, 
dramatic melody, which alone could fix the department; then 
instrumental music in the grand symphony, which became indis- 
pensable for the accompaniment of singing in a great opera- 
house, sinee the song was assigned to a single voice ; and finally, 
virtuosity with all its dazzling arts. Under the exclusive domi- 
nion of the contrapuntal style, the talent of execution naturally 
limited itself to keeping time and avoiding false intonation. 

I know no writer who has taken the pains to dwell upon the 
remarkable facts, that so fruitful a thought seemed to the minds 
of those who conceived it only a literary improvement, and one 
but slightly favourable to music, as the reader himself will see 
below. It appears to me, that we cannot pass over this cireum- 
stance without remark and without examination. 





Drury Lane.—The “ Royal Opera” recommenced its perform- 
ances on Wednesday, under the management of Mr. E. T. Smith, 
with La Sonnambula; M. and Madame Gassier, and Signor 
Bettini, again appearing in the principal characters, The cheap 
prices of the minor London theatres have been tried, and up to 
the present time, with success. It remains, however, to see 
whether a sixpenny gallery and a twelvepenny pit, will not 
militate against the respectability of the establishment. In the 
meanwhile, Mr. Smith is indefatigable. He has provided several 
novelties. The first of these appeared on Wednesday night, in 
the person of Mdlle. Palmyra, a danseuse of no mean accom- 
plishments, who appeared in a divertissement, and met with en- 
tire success. A Mdlle. Arga, of whom we have heard good re- 
ports, appears on Monday night, as Norma, supported by Signor 
Armandi as Pollio, who, we are told, has a fine voice. 

Haymarket.—Within one week, Mr. Sims Reeves has ap- 
peared in English, French, and Italian opera, and has proved 
himself a thorough master of three different’schools of vocali- 
sation. To perform with success Thaddeus in thel Bohemian 
Girl, the Brigand in Fra Diavolo, and Edgardo in Lucia di 
Lammermoor—characters in all respects so widely separate—is 
within the power of few tenors. The first performance of Lucia 
di Lammermoor, with Mr. Sims Reeves as Edgardo, attracted a 
crowded audience on Tuesday evening. The cast also included 
Mrs. Sims Reeves as Lucy, and Mr. Weiss as Henry Ashton. 
Donizetti’s charming opera is hardly suited to the English 
stage ; moreover, its translation into English is a serious 
drawback to its success. The music, so difficult to sing in 
Italian is almost impracticable in English. The wonder was 
how it was done so well; but this proves what native 
artists can accomplish, when they set themselves zealously to 
the task. Splendid and masterly, however, as Mr. Sims Reeves’s 
Edgardo is, it would be wise in future to forego such operas us 
Lucia di Lammermoor in English, unless translated by some one 
with an ear as musical as Shelley’s or Tom Moore’s, We could 
point to many parts of the opera in which the English words 
spoiled music, situation, and sentiment, The grand execution, 
however, was entitled to great praise. Mr. Schira—who has 
been appointed permanent conductor during the opera season, 
in consequence of the continued indisposition of Mr. Fitzwilliam 
—kept the band and chorus in capital order. Mrs. Sims Reeves, 
without possessing that dthvapsiblinly command of voice and 
fiuency we are led to expect in the representation of Lucia— 
whose musie is of the most dramatie character—showed in her 
acting a thorough appreciation, and sang the music like a genuine 
artist. In the mad scene she was particularly happy, aud gave 











the slow movement of the long and tiring scena so simply and so 


naturally as to elicit applause from all of the house. The 
character of Ashton was suited to Mr. Weiss’s bold style, whose 
voice, nevertheless, is almost too full for the theatre. Mr. Sims 
Reeves achieved a genuine triumph. His “ Malediction,” and 
the death-scene, were as striking as ever, and created the 
greatest enthusiasm. His pointing, in the second finale, to the 
torn documents on the ground while addressing Lucy, and the 
rush to the back of the stage, in the last scene, to take a final 
view of the abode of his betrothed, were evidences of real dra- 
matic feeling. The audience recalled him after each act, amidst 
the heartiest applause. 

Mr. Henry Smart’s new opera, though announced for Thurs- 
day, will, most probably, be reserved for Saturday. 


Lycrum.—The first of Madame Anna Thillon’s farewell per- 
formances came off on Wednesday. The Crown Diamonds was 
the opera, and none more apposite could have been selected, as 
it was in Caterina—many years ago (in 1844), at the Princess’s 
Theatre—that this popular artist first won the favour of the 
London public. As far as related to Madame Anna Thillon’s 
share of the performance, we have nothing to offer but praise. 
Of the rest of the characters, however, the less said the better. 
Mr. Miranda was announced for Don Henriquez, but did not 
appear, and the part was taken, “at the shortest notice,” by 
Mr. Bowler, who, notwithstanding the shortness of the notice, 
scarcely knew a note of the music. Miss Julia Bleaden appeased 
as Diana, and the remaining characters were indifferently 
sustained by Messrs. Leffler, J. Williams, O. Summer, etc. The 
band was indifferent, and the general execution of the music 
anything but satisfactory. M. Thillon conducted. 

Mr. Stammers has taken the Lyceum Theatre for three 
months, for Italian Opera! How many more Italian Operas ? 

Princess’s.—Shakspere’s Henry VIII. was produced at 
this Theatre on Wednesday night. Mrs. Charles Kean made 
her first appearance for eighteen months, in the character of 
Queen Katharine. A morning contemporary declares the 
spectacle to be the most gorgeous and dazzling ever presented 
in any theatre. 


Sir Heyry Bisuor.—lIt is simply an act of justice to state 
that the parish authorities of St. Marylebone, out of a feeling of 
respect and admiration for the late lamented composer, gave the 
piece of ground for his grave at one-half the usual price, and 
that Mr. Garstin, from the same meritorious sentiment, per- 
formed the funeral at a considerable pecuniary loss. 

Sicnor Campana’s annual Matinée Musicale, is announced to 
gt place on the 4th of June, in the Dudley Gallery, Egyptian 
Hall, 

Apont AND Ernst Tovurner.—Letters from the Provinces 
inform us of the almost unprecedented success of the Alboni and 
Reichardt party in opera, and the same party with Ernst in con- 
pi We shall be enabled to supply full particulars next 
week. 

Paris Exuisition.—Mr. James Wallack, the well-known 
actor, will visit Paris, from America, with a dramatic company 
under his management, during the Exhibition. 

Stenor Prertni.—The début of this promising young barytone 
in the part of Basilio in the Barbiere,on Thursday evening, at 
Drury Lane, was highly successful. His acting was quaint, and 
his “make-up” excellent; his singing, in all the concerted pieces, 
musician-like, and in “La Calunnia” the applause was genuine. 
Signor Fortini deserves great praise for his performance of 
Bartolo, which he undertook at a very short notice. 

Sacrep Harmonic Soctery.—Haydn’s popular oratorio of The 
Creation is to be given, with Clara Novello, Sims Reeves, and 
Formes in the principal vocal parts, for the last time this season, 
on Friday next, May 25th. 

New Beernoven Rooms.—Miss Emma Busby, the pianist, 
gave a soirée musicale, on Thursday, the 10th. The vocalists 
were Misses Milner, Lascelles, and Mr. Benson; the instru- 


| mentalists, Miss Emma Busby (pianoforte), Herr Molique (violin), 


and Signor Piatti. Mr.C. Salaman conducted. She sang 
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man’s , T arise from dreams of thee,” and Verdi’s “ Ernani, 
involami.” The latter is beyond her power; the former was much 
admired and deservedly applauded. The lovers of classical music 
had a treat in Mendelssohn’s Trio in C minor, played by Miss 
Emma Busby, who enjoyed the invaluable co-operation of Herr 
Molique and Signor Piatti. Miss Emma Busby’s solo was 
Beethoven’s Sonata Pastorale in D. She also assisted Herr 
Molique in performing three melodies (third set) for violin and 
piano, 

Wu1u1s’s Rooms.—Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Gilbert and Miss Cole 
gave a performance of classical chamber music—the first of a 
series—on Monday evening, the 7th current. The programme 
did not altogether belie the title. The selection was for the 
most part from the works of the great masters. The important 
instrumental pieces were Mendelssohn’s trio, in D minor, Op. 49, 
for pianoforte and violoncello; Mozart’s sonata in E flat, for 
violin and pianoforte ; sonata in E minor, Op. 70, Weber; and a 
selection from Mendelssohn’s Lieder ohne Worte. The executants 
were Mr. Alfred Gilbert (piano), Herr Jansa (violin), and Herr 
Hildebrand Romberg (violoncello), who were in their best play, 
and were loudly applauded. In the vocal selection we may cite 
for special notice, Beethoven's “ Ah! Perfido,” sung by Mr. Alfred 
Gilbert ; Macfarren’s duet, “The Merry Gipsies,” by Mrs. Alfred 
Gilbert and Miss Cole; Mendelssohn’s part-songs, “Oh hills ! 
Oh vales!” and “The Nightingales,” extremely well given by 
Mrs. Alfred Gilbert, Miss Cole, and Messrs. J. Parry, Gale, and 
Frank Bodda; and Mozart’s aria, “Deh per questo,” by Miss 
Cole. The audience—which was fashionable and numerous— 
appeared to prefer the romantic to the classical school, the only 
encore of the evening being awarded to Miss Cole in Wallace’s 
ballad, “ Why do I weep for thee?” 


Miss ARABELLA GopparD.—We beg to announce that this 
celebrated pianiste, who has but just now arrived at Trieste, 
heralded by an immense reputation, is about to give a concert, in 
which she will be assisted by several of our most distinguished 
dilettanti. It is a fact, that in this instance report was for once 
no liar, as those who had the good fortune to hear Miss Goddard 
on Sunday last can fully testify. Those happy few are unani- 
mous in their opinion as to the exquisite finish of her execution, 
and conscientiously proclaim her as one of the first pianistes of 
our times. The sweet and pathetic melodies so admirably ex- 
ae by Donizetti in the Lucia, and adapted by the celebrated 

iszt for the piano, found in the charming Miss Goddard a worthy 
interpretress, overflowing with expression and sentiment, whilst 
she displayed a vigour and energy no less admirable in the ma- 
jestic accents which the great Pesarese has thrown into the 
a of his Mosé, ths go by Thalberg. We feel assured 
that Miss Arabella Goddard, as a genuine, great artiste, cannot 
fail to excite in all who hear her the same emotions which she 
has excited in ourselves.—(Translated from “Il Diavoletto”— 
Giornale Triestino.) 

Signor AND MADAME Ferrari gave their Annual Concert at 
the Hanover-square Rooms on Wednesday evening, in presence 
of a full and fashionable assembly. Although entertainments of 
this kind do not pretend to aim at exclusiveness, and are rather 
invitations to pupils and friends than direct appeals to public 
attention or public support, the concert on Wednesday, in some 
respects, was addressed to the connoisseur, and thereby removed 
from the category of common benefits. Beethoven’s trio in D, 
Op. 70, No. 1, for pianoforte, violin, and violoncello, was remark- 
ably well played by Messrs. ilar, Herr Jansa, and Signor 
Piatti. The majority of the audience were ladies, and, of course, 
could not be expected to applaud; but what were the gentle- 
men about? Two movements from Mendelssohn's Sonata, for 
pianoforte and violoncello—in D—the adagio and rondo, played 
to perfection by Mr. Sterndale Bennett and Signor Piatti, was 
also seemingly in a great measure “caviare” to the audience, 
though interpreted by such genuine masters and especial favour- 
ites of the public, The visitors evidently came to hear singers 
and soloists, and to them they paid strict attention. The singers, 
in addition to Signor and Madame Ferrari, were Miss Dolby, 
Mr. Augustus Braham, and Misses Augusta Thomson, Banks, 


Haeck, and Favelli (sisters), pupils of Signor and me 





Ferrari. The vocal selection was not very novel, though unex- 
ceptionable of its class. Miss Dolby sang, with her own pecu- 
liar charm and placidity, two arie di Camera—* L’ Addio,” by 
Piatti, and “E m’é venuto,” by Campana, and joined Madame 
Ferrari in the duet, “Tell me where fairies dwell,” which was 
encored. Signor Ferrari introduced a barytone aria by Doni- 
zetti, and took part in two duets. Mr. Augustus Braham san 
the scena from Oberon. Madame Ferrari displayed no little skill 
and taste in the celebrated “ Priére et Barcarolle,” from L’ Etoile 
du Nord, and gave a new and pretty ballad, called “ Annie,” by 
Mr. Aguilar, with great expression, Three of the five pupils of 
the bénéficiaires, all attired in blue figured silk—Misses ri 
Thomson, Banks, and Haeck—sang the famous trio from 
Balfe’s Falstaff, and the Misses Favelli (sisters), in yellow, like 
oiseaux de Paradis—exhibited their attainments in a duet, by 
Campana. The sisters in yellow hold out hopes “for the future.” 
It was their first appearance in public, and no small credit is 
due to Signor and me Ferrari for “bringing them to the 
post in such condition.” Signor Piatti executed a solo on the 
violoncello, marvellously, and Signor Guilio Regondi two solos, 
on concertina and guitar, in a manner to delight the ladies, 
young and old. Signor Pinsuti was an excellent conductor. 


Mr. SAtaMan repeated his Lecture on the Ancient Keyed- 
Stringed Instruments, on Tuesday evening, at the Marylebone 
Literary and Scientific Institution. The novelty of the subject, 
and the reputation which the lecturer has so deservedly ob- 
tained, attracted a very numerous and a highly select audience. 
The quaint old poetry relating to the clavichord and virginalls, 
and the numerous amusing anecdotes connected with the musi- 
cians of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, told with good 
effect, and kept the auditors in humour. Mr. Salaman 
performed upon the virginalls and harpsichord in a manner to 
elicit the hearty applause of his hearers. The “ Harmonious 
Blacksmith” was, as usual, encored. We understand Mr. Sala 
man is engaged to deliver his two lectures in July at the Royal 
Polytechnic Institution. 


Mr. Wooprn’s EnTERTAINMENT.— After a long and successful 
provincial tour, with his Carpet Bag and Sketch Book, Mr.Woodin 
re-appeared on Saturday evening before a London audience in a 
new entertainment, entited An Olio of Oddities. The public may 
truly be said to run after Mr. Woodiri. They accompanied him 
from the Adelaide Gallery, where he first pitched his tent, to the 
Salle Robin, at the top of the Haymarket ; thence to the Gallery 
in the Quadrant, and, lastly, tracked him to a new abode—the 
Polygraphic Hall, King William-street, Charing-cross. Go 
where he will, in short, his address is universally known. The 
landlords in King William-street ought to present Mr. Woodin 
with a silver tea-service, for, judging from the vast addition to 
the numbers who usually frequent that locality, rents are likely 
to “ go up.” The “ Hall” was crowded to overflowing, and many 
were unable to procure places. To give a detailed account of the 
Olio of Oddities in a short notice is impossible. We should take up 
half the paper in recording all the good things, and must, there- 
fore, content ourselves with stating that it is written in a natural, 
easy style, with great perception of character, pungent allusions 
to the foibles of the day, excellent sone “patter” and slow, and 
atrocious, therefore excellent, puns. The author, we believe, is 
Mr. E. L. Blanchard. Mr. Woodin’s provincial tour has endowed 
him with greater self- ssion, and he is consequently enabled 
to embody his conceptions with increased power, and afford his 
versatility of talent a still better chance. He is now, indeed, 
completely master of his resources. His changes are, if possi 
effected with greater rapidity than before ; but more wond 
than his change of costume is the way in which, like Proteus of 
old, “varios mutans vultus,” he entirely alters his identity— 
face, body, features, and voice—to fit each successive character. 
In this peculiar gift Mr. Woodin may be pronounced unrivalled. 
The audience were prodigal of their applause, but it was all most 
amply merited. The “Hall” is fitted up in a costly, but at the 
same time chaste, manner; and the panorama, of the Lake 
District, introduced in the Olio, is beautifully painted. A new 
career of success, then, may be confidently predicted for Mr. 


Woodin. 
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NOTICE. 


Mustcat Unron and other articles postponed until next week. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


InquirER.— The last we heard of Sig. Bazini, the violinist, was 
from Schwerin, where he was giving concerts. The last we heard 
vA Herr Rudolph Willmers, the pianist,was from Pesth, where ditto 

litto. Herr Willmers did marry an English lady, and was 

never but once in England—at least professionally, Mdlle. 
Tuczk, the Berlin theatrical singer, is at Brunn, in Moravia. 
How many more questions ? 

Green.—II Trovatore, the 18¢h and, except La Traviata, the las! 
opera seria of its composer (who, we believe, has never essayed th® 
buffo style), was produced at the Apollo Theatre, Rome, in Janu- 
ary, 1853, after an interval of two years, during which period, 
and since the appearance of Rigoletto, Verdi had brought 
out nothing. 

An AmatEeurR.—The papers in question will be found in Nos. 34, 
35, 37, of Vol. 32 (1854). 


MARRIED. 


At St. Martin’s Church, on Saturday, Mdlle. Wilhelmina Clauss, the 
celebrated pianist, to M. Sarvadi. The happy couple, after 
spending a day or two at Hampton Court, proceeded to Paris, where 
they will rémain during the season of the Exposition. 
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Tue following circular explains, in a perfectly satis- 
factory manner, why the concert, which had been adver- 
tised to take place at the Royal Italian Opera, for the benefit 
of Sir Henry Bishop’s children, has been abandoned ; and 
also why no more contributions are to be solicited from 
friends and admirers of the late composer, or from the public 
generally :— 

“THE LATE SIR HENRY R. BISHOP, 

“The committee of the friends of the late Sir Henry Bishop, who 
recently undertook to receive subscriptions for the purpose of arrang- 
ing his pecuniary embarrassment, and in behalf of his two youngest 
children, beg to announce that a communication has been received by 
them from a member of the family, to the effect that ‘he is ready, and 
desirous of taking charge of the children’—‘ with the assistance of re- 
latives, at once willing and able to provide for their support.’ The 
committee therefore feel that it would be inexpedient to continue their 
applications for any further assistance from the public; they beg to 
announce that no more subscriptions will be required, as the sums 
actually received, in addition to other contributions already made, or 
in course of collection, by societies and friends in London and the pro- 
vinces, will enable the committee to meet all existing necessities. They 
beg also to announce that the concert advertised for F riday, May 18, at 
the Royal Italian Opera, will not take place. 

“Previously to the lamented decease of Sir Henry Bishop, the com- 
mitee had the satisfaction of arranging with the creditors, and the 
balance of money remaining in their hands, after the payment of ad- 
vertisements, printing, and other incidental expenses, will be imme- 
diately paid over to the guardian of the two children appointed by Sir 
Henry Bishop’s will. 

“ Sir GrorGE Smart, 91,Great Portland-street, 
Dr. Henry Dani&1, 36, Clargea-street, 
Mr. Ropert ADDISON, 210, Regent-street, 
Mr. Jonn Mircue xt, 33, Old Bond-street, 


¢ The above reasons are conclusive, and we are therefore spared 
the task of comment, and have nothing more to say on the 
subject. The “member of the family,” at whose wish the 
exertions of the committee have been arrested, is, we under- 
stand, a brother of Lady Bishop, mother of the two children 


Committee.” 








motion, which they did withease. Could Mendelssohn haye 


in whose behalf these exertions were generously made. In 
accordance with Lady Bishop’s express desire, the affairs of 
her late husband will cease to become a topic for public 
discussion, or an incentive to public benevolence. Bishop is 
now only to be remembered as the composer of many 
beautiful things, as an English musician, of whom his country 
may justly be proud. 





WE have elsewhere inserted a letter signed “Square Toes,” 
which, from certain peculiarities, we are disposed to lay to 
the charge of Dr. Gauntlett. In this conviction we have 
for once set aside a rule which ought strictly to be impera- 
tive, and opened our columns to an anonymous contribution. 
Should we be wrong, however, in our suspicion, the learned 
gentleman, will we are sure, exert himself to undeceive us ; 
and then good-bye to “Square Toes.” 

The argument of the letter in question is curious—or 
rather, the arguments, for there are several, are curious. 
We do not agree with any of them, and in short are opposed 
to them altogether. 

There is a great deal of quibbling in the letter—a sort of 
legal quibbling; a quibbling about terms. Now “Square 
Toes” must know well enough that the conventional meaning 
attached by the musical community to the word “ professor ” 
is one who belongs to the musical profession, and practises 
music, whether as teacher, executant, or composer, for his 
bread, or at least his chief source of income. He should also 
know, that by the same convention, the word “amateur” is ap- 
plied to one who does any or all of these things purely for his 
own pleasure, without reference to pectniary emolument. Now, 
as the Rey. Sir Frederick Gore Ouseley, Bart., belongs to the 
last category, and not to the first, he is, in plain conven- 
tionality, an “amateur” and not a “professor,” or one who 
professes music as a means of livelihood. The Professor by 
virtue of a university chair, or the Professor by virtue of 
degree, must not be confounded with the professor by virtue 
of his daily calling, We therefore spell the first two with a 
P and the last with a p. If “Square Toes” insists upon 
the literal signification of words, an “amateur” of music 
would mean simply one who loves, and “a connoisseur” one 
who knows the principles of, the art. But enough of such 
trifling. 

About the degrees taken in this country for bachelorships 
and doctorships of music, the less said the better. We are 
all pretty well aware that, in the long run, they signify little 
or nothing, and that the “Mus. Bacs.” and “ Mus. Does.” re- 
present but a very insignificant portion of the science and 
talent we possess. With professorships it is much the same 
—witness the Edinburgh Musical Chair, and other abuses. 

We are not disposed to defend the late Sir Henry Bishop’s 
familiarity with counterpoint against the arguments of 
“Square Toes ;” but we may remind him that much greater 
musicians than the composer of “ When the wind blows” were 
but scantily furnished with that invaluable aid to facility of 
production. What, in addition to original genius and wealth 
of melodious ideas, made Hindel, Mozart, and Mendelssohn 
so great among the great, was the perfect training of their 
youth in these exercises, which itis now, unhappily, too much 
the vogue to sneer at, as a sort of useless pedantic schooling. 
These wonderful men employed counterpoint, not as an end 
(which was too often the case with the giant, Bach), but asa 
means to accomplish an end; and further as an interesting 

device of colour, in varying and multiplying the figures of 
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written those marvellous scherzi, which sound like spontaneous 
and resistless inspirations, had he not been skilled in all the 
lore of counterpoint? Impossible. How Beethoven had 
mastered counterpoint appears in the easy flow of his music ; 
and though he rarely made an absolute display of it, an ex- 
ample of his splendid acquirements may be cited in the last 
movement of the Hroica symphony, and, of his prodigious 
ingenuity and laborious pains-taking, in the extremely 
long, complex, and elaborately developed fugue at the end 
of his pianoforte sonata, Op. 106, which demands almost 
as much mental application to understand as mechanical 
practice to execute. Gluck is not the only musician 
of distinguished genius who was not a great proficient in 
counterpoint. Handel would have applied the reproach he 
aimed at Gluck with even greater petulance to Weber— 
“that always weak man,” as was said of him by the relent- 
less author of Fidelio. The uses of counterpoint, however, 
may be applied in more ways than one. For example, Rossini 
—whose apology for fugue in the last chorus of the Stabat 
Mater—had he done nothing more to command respect for his 
learning—would expose him to just derision, by the manage- 
ment of voice parts in the morgeaua d’ensemble, not only of 
the Stabat, but even more remarkably in many of his operas, 
shows himself a thorough artist., No such vocal part-writing 
could have proceeded from any but one who, early in life, 
had studied counterpoint with assiduity, and in a great 
measure mastered it. People now write operas, symphonies, 
oratorios, and masses, where they should be writing exercises. 

With regard to the apparati for degrees in this country, it is 
sheer nonsense to talk of them. A man produces, with great 
labour, half a dozen exercises in counterpoint (too often only 
one), and the best of these wins him the desired distinction. 
Whereas if the degree were really worth anything, a hundred 
such exercises should have been composed preparatory to 
some result in “absolute music” (as Herr Wagner calls it)— 
a symphony, if you please, but no matter what. As things 
are managed, natural genius for music goes for nothing ; he 
who, with great pains, performs the requisite drudgery, and 
achieves something which can stand the test of examination, 
will obtain a degree though he may have really no more 
aptitude for music than for mechanics; while even if a 
second Pastoral Symphony were sent in, as a specimen of the 
candidate’s powers, it would be rejected! All this is very 
absurd, and so long as it endures no genuine musician will 
care a straw for degrees. 

The most ineffable trash has been talked about that 
transcendent quack, the Abbé Vogler, for whom Mozart 
entertained a supreme contempt, and whose teaching had a 
pernicious influence on the early studies of Weber and 
Meyerbeer. But of all the stuff that has been advanced 
about this wretched pretender—whose “system” is “ absolute” 
nonsense—we have seen nothing so outrageous as that which 
is contained in one paragraph of “Square Toes.” 

Vogler unquestionably originated the third method of Beethoven, 
the Huryanthe of Weber, and the Robert of Meyerbeer, and as a semble, 
the emanations now generally known as ‘the Music of the Future,’ 
Vogler was right in all that he advanced, and Beethoven saw how far 
his theory was practicable; and Beethoven in all he did was right. 
There will always be a generation of fools,” ete. 

There will “always be a generation of fools”—very true ; 
and never, perhaps, was folly exhibited in a more prepos- 
terous light than by those theorists who pretend to trace a 
connection, on the one hand, between such an ignorant 
mountebank as Abbé Vogler and Beethoven, and on the other, 
between so sublime a genius as Beethoven and Richard 





Wagner, whose “mission” seems to be; to upset music 
altogether. 








Ir not precisely the best, J/ T’rovatore is one of the longest 
operas of Signor Verdi, and in some respects the one in which 
he has attempted most. We cannot perceive in any part of the 
music, however, that thorough transformation of style which 
some of the Continental critics have announced On the con- 
trary, we find the composer of Zrnani and Nabucco as plainly 
declared as in either of those works, with the same forms of 
melody, the same disregard of construction, the same strain- 
ing of voices, the same choruses in unison, the same violent 
contrasts, and the same poverty of instrumentation. Never- 
theless, we think, that dramatic inistinct, at times even dra- 
matic power, is more frequently indicated in the Trovatore 
than in any other of Signor Verdi’s operas, not excepting 
Rigoletto. The tunes are not so simple and rhythmical, but 
the colouring is more appropriate, and the “general “ effect” 
better. To deny merit altogether to the Trovatore would be 
just as unfair as to go the extreme length of Verdi's admirers, 
who proclaim it the grandest dramatic work of modern times. 
It is no more to be despised than it is to be raised to Olympus. 
But how many works are there, occupying that border-land 
between the contemptible and sublime, which, accepted by 
the world, have pleased, continue to please, and are likely to 
please? It were easy to cite examples. A work may be 
dramatic, and afford gratification to mixed audiences, without 
being profound or even correct; and Sig. Verdi is neither one 
nor the other. It is for the public to applaud, but for the critic 
to do his duty and examine. JI Trovatore is written in con- 
tempt of all rules ; no ad captandum qualities, no temporary 
success, however imposing, can atone for the want of refine- 
ment, the coarseness of style, the habitual contempt for pure 
forms, which are as apparent as in any of the previous at- 
tempts of the composer, and the more to be regretted, since, 
even with such evidence of dramatic feeling, individuality of 
manner, and fluency of execution, they render it impossible 
to hope for any newly awakened desire on the part of Signor 
Verdi to become essentially an artist. The question of art is 
distinct, however, from the question of popularity. Of the 
growing popularity of this one Italian composer—who, now 
that Bellini and Donizetti are dead, may be said to have in- 
herited the footstool of Rossini, though still living, dead to 
music—there cannot be a doubt; that it is founded on certain 
attributes which distinguish Signor Verdi from the common 
herd of producers is equally indisputable ; that he is, in some 
measure, gifted, it would be absurd to deny. On these points, 
indeed, the reasoning of his admirers becomes what Shelley 
calls, “refutation-tight.” But when his enthusiastic com- 
patriots, dissatisfied with fair admissions, are disposed to 
apostrophize the author of Hrnani and Nabucco as a lamp to 
illumine the circuitous corridors of art, a minstrel singing as 
never minstrel sang—in plain language, a musical phenome- 
non—those who know how preposterous are such assumptions 
incline to be unjust themselves, aud refuse to acknowledge 
merits that should be unquestionable ; or, if not, whence comes 
the popularity Signor Verdi has acquired, not so much with 
the uneducated crowd as among the cultivated classes !— 
and why have not other Italian composers, (Mercadante, for 
example, who had twenty times his knowledge and 
experience) been equally fortunate. 

Signor Verdi, had he known more, there is no doubt, would 
have done better. As it is, ‘he may rest satisfied with the 
applause of the mob, and affect to despise the educated few. 
When Oberon failed to obtain the success anticipated, and 
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ome one told the composer that “It was too abstruse for 
John Bull,” “ Hang John Bull,” cried Weber, “I wrote 


Oberon for de world.” He may have written with a view to 
immortality, but he did his best, for all that, to please John 
Bull. John Bull was enchanted with Der Freischiitz, and why 
not with Oberon? Here is matter for speculation. Signor 
Verdi also writes for “de world,” but in a different 
way. He writes for “de world” in which he 
lives, and is heedless about “the future.” Applause 
is to him as the breath of his nostrils. To gain applause he 
must conciliate mobs, and ignore “ears polite.” From mobs 
he takes his cue, having studied their tastes, feelings, sym- 
pathies, and prejudices. He writes exclusively for mobs, 
and is accepted and worshipped as their idol. His aim is to 
be less a musician than a popular composer. He has revo- 
lutionised the musical stage in his native country ; for his 
operas all others are forgotten. In time he made himself a 
name on the other side of the Alps. Other mobs caught up 
the enthusiasm, which spread from kingdom to kingdom, 
until new countries were invaded and conquered, and the 
mob-idol of one land became the mob-idol of all. Is this, or 
is it not, the secret of Signor Verdi’s career? Could this have 
been effected without talent, and is Verdi the nonentity that 
musicians would make him out? We say nothing. It is 
amusing to compare the opinions of “judges” with the emo- 
tions of the public. Meanwhile grumblers are in a minority ; 
Il Trovatore is applauded; and the directors of the Royal 
Italian Opera put money in their pockets every night it is 
performed. 

From another point of view, those partisans who are for 
ever brawling and bawling about “ Young Italy” and its 
middle-aged musical representative, and rate all who differ 
from them, as blockheads, pedants, or men without principle, 
are not worth an argument. They are for the most part, if 
not ignorami, simply worldlings, who date everything from 
success, which they worship with a sort of obstreperous and 
presuming flunkeyism. They are nota bit less vain, foolish, 
blustering, and empty, than a certain class of mundane spe- 
culators of the school ironically termed “ fast,” who, inces- 
santly presuming to detect the “ weak side” of humanity, are 
too intellectually blind to distinguish one side from the 
other. It is preposterous in such “philosophers” to lecture 
admonish, and even satirize their fellows, when, if put to the 
proof, they would be incapable of deciding between Dogberry 
and Touchstone (both being diverting), which was the ass 
and which the man of wit and humour. The arrogant tone, 
the sneers at the rest of mankind, of individuals whose grain 
of intelligence is opposed to such “a deal” of selfishness— 
mainly because they have been enabled to thrive, wax fat, 
and kick, in a very ordinary sphere of activity, where no 
quality is indispensable beyond that of a certain brute 
energy—are intolerable. 

Verdi should communicate with Richard Wagner—the 
other red-republican of music, who wants to revolutionise the 
art after a fashion of his own, Richard would whisper some- 
thing in his ear, by which Joseph (Giuseppe) might benefit. 
The firm of Wagner and Verdi would then be able to export 
their musical wares to all parts of the earth. 

P.S, A word to the Brothers Escudier. Has Verdi ever 
heard Lohengrin ? If not, let him go and hear Téinnhauser. 








A LiTTLE while ago we transferred an ironical letter from 
the columns of the Morning Post to our own, in which the 
writer, frothing with venom, built up a satirical comparison 





between the composer of Hrnani and the composer of the 
Huguenots, making it appear, through the looking glass of 
his irony, as if his preference was for the Italian. This 
jeu @esprit, however, failed in its object, which was to smite 
Signor Verdi under the fifth rib (metaphorically) and (meta- 
phorically) slay and annihilate him. 

Il Trovatore came and triumphed. The gentle Troubadour 
was welcomed by the ladies and the lions—by cambric hand. 
kerchief and botte vernie. And so this bitter enemy of Verdi, 
this cunning dilettante, whose first blow was a coup manqué, 
resolved to try a second. ‘The office of our fashionable and 
odoriferous contemporary was again assailed, and the uncon - 
scious postman handed a letter to a man of the Post, of which 
the following is a copy :— 

“ To the Editor of the Morning Post. 

**Str,—Your elegant and learned censurer (Dramatic and Musical 
Critic combined I presume) of Verdi's puerilities, sweeps him and his 
works into a dirty corner, and then “ Hey presto” on goes our crush 
hat, and we run up to Drury-lane Theatre to improve our mind at the 
‘ Pantomime.’ Mark how congenial the task; for wretched Verdi a 
few lines condemnatory throughout ; but airy Columbine, light-footed 
Harlequin, imbecile Pantaloon, jocose Clown, and the whole ensemble 
of the thing, produce—though partly in play-bill doggrel—a Pindaric 
ode (of a sar enlivened now and then by a bit of quiet humour, such 
as ‘ Bow, wow,’ How now,’ ete. , 

“ If this double office is held by one person, let the public remember 
that praise lavished on ‘ Mozart’ refers only to the ghost and gong 
stage business in Don*Juan, on ‘Weber,’ remember the red fire in 
Freischiitz, on ‘ Beethoven, think of his gravediggers in Fidelio. For 
he evidently understands this sort of thing and this only. 

“ Yours respectfully, B. 


“ May 11, 1855.” 

R! this will never do, It is not the way to knock down 
Verdi. People twigged your sly intentions, when you placed 
him on the “ question,” side by side with the Ztoile du Nord. 
But, now, you must go still further, and mix him up with that 
miracle of the nineteenth century, the Amateur Pantomime ! 
Fi donc! “Wretched Verdi,” indeed. Why even Richard 
Wagner is better off, whose apostles are the man of Weimar 
and the Hamm Professor. Ji Zrovatore will succeed in spite 
of all such juggling, and Verdi have his proper place assigned 
him. iat Justitia / 





ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 


Il Trovatore was repeated on Saturday and Tuesday, The 
music evidently takes with the general hue whatever may 
be individual opinions. The artists, too, have parts they seem 
to like, and the spirit infused into the performance by Mesdames 
Viardot and Jenny Ney, Signori Tamberlik, Graziani, and 
Tagliafico, is the great element of its success. Above all, the 
habitués of the stalls—to whom Verdi is a morning star—after 
each act of Ji Trovatore appear nightly in the lobbies flushed with 
exultation, and glorify “ Young Italy’s Composer” above the 
authors of Fidelio and Il Conte Ory, to which they listened so 
often with anything but absolute satisfaction. But “every one 
to his taste,” etc., etc. ' 

The directors, nevertheless, have seemed to overlook the rapid 
advance J/ Trovatore was making with the public, since they have 
arrested the course of its success in mid-career, by, bringing out 
Sig. Mario in J Puritani on Thursday, and have thus thrown 
cold water upon the unusual curiosity and excitement. That It 
Trovatore would have attracted large audiences for three more 
performances we have no doubt. e shortness of the season, 
perhaps, necessitated bringing forward Sig. Mario on the night 
in question. The first appearance for the season of the great 
tenor is always a festival at the Royal Italian Opera. The house 
was crowded in every part on Thursday, and the assembly was 
the most brilliant, but one, since the Sraiel The only difference 
from the cast of last year was the substitution of Sig. Graziani 
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for Sig. Ronconi in Riccardo ; Madame Bosio, Signori Lablache 
and io retaining their parts of Elvira, Georgio, and Arturo, 

The performance left little to be desired. Of course Signor 
Mario was the feature of the evening, and his singing—more 
especially at the commencement—was listened to with breath- 
less anxiety. The famous “ A te o cara” (unanimously encored) 
was warbled as exquisitly as ever; the scenes with Henrietta 
and Riccardo as instinct with grace and passion; and the “ Ella 
tremante” as perfect in pathos and expression. In short, Signor 
Mario enchanted all his admirers, and surprised not a few of 
those who put faith in the reports from the Atlantic. Mario 
was pronounced Mario, and nothing more was required by boxe 
stalls, pit, or galleries. Madame Bosio’s exquisite voice an 
finished style had full play in the brilliant and attractive music 
of Elvira, all of which was given with irreproachable taste 
and feeling. We would cite more especially the cabaletta 
to “ Qui la voce,” which was a marvellous display of vocal dex- 
terity. Signor Lablache (Georgio), was in much better voice 
than on the night of his first appearance, and sang the old 
melodies with almost the old effect; and Signor Graziani, though 
failing to invest the the part of Riccardo with anything like cha- 
racter, produced a decided effect in the romanza “ Fior d’Amore,” 
and, with Signor Lablache, the vociferous and popular “Suoni 
la tromba,” which Rossini’s friend was supposed to hear all the 
way from Paris to Bologna, 

Madame Grisi makes her first appearance on Thursday in La 
Favorita, and Signor Tamburini is engaged to supply Signor 
Ronconi’s place—as it is said—although the répertoire of both 
artists is perfectly distinct. Signor Ronconi’s place cannot be 
filled up even by so great an artist as Signor Tamburini; while, 
on the other hand, the engagement of Signor Tamburini will 
render possible the |, pantegnecy of several masterpieces, which 
could not be produced even with Signor Ronconi in the theatre 
—among others Don Giovanni and Le Nozze di Figaro. 

Why not, for one night only, J Puritani with the original 
east? They are all four at hand—Grisi, Mario, Tamburini, 
Lablache? It would make a sensation—a genuine sensation. 
(A hint for Mr, Gye.) 





ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


Tae concerts of this Institution are, we are informed, no longer 
to be held at the Hanover-square Rooms. For the future the 
students will invariably “exhibit ” in Tenterden-street. As, how- 
ever, the rooms in that establishment, constructed as at present, 
are not adapted for the equal conveyance of sound to all parts of 
the audience, it is contemplated to throw the front and back 
rooms—now separated by a small door—into one moderately 
eapacious saloon. This will answer, in some respects, but still 
there will be hardly space sufficient for the required accommoda- 
tion, 

The third concert was held on Tuesday morning. The per- 
formance consisted of Acis and Galatea, and a miscellaneous act. 
The principle vocal parts in Hiindel’s serenata were well sup- 
pervs by Misses Spiller, Hughes, Bignall, and Whyte, and 

essrs. W. Bolton, Regaldi, and Allen. Of course the music of 
Acis was sung like a true artist by Mr, Allen—a practised and 
experienced vocalist. We were much pleased with Miss Whyte, 
particularly in the air, “ As when the dove,” which she gave with 
great tenderness. In the miscellaneous part (as usual!) there 
was but one composition from the pen of a student, and that of 
such little pretension as to be found worthy only a place at the 
end of the programme. The composition in question was a 
March (MS.) by Mr. John 8. Stone, 

There were two pianoforte performances—the Adagio and 
Rondo from Moscheles’ concerto in G minor, by Miss Cazaly 
(pupil of Mr. Cipriani Potter); and the Andante and Rondo 

m Beethoven’s concerto in C minor, by Mr. J. F. Goodban 
(pupil of Mr. Sterndale Bennett). Both were promising; but the 
palm must be awarded to the gentleman, although the lady— 
“ King’s scholar” last year—exhibited no small Sexterity and 
feeling. Master Isaacs—“ King’s scholar” (pupil of M. Sainton) 
—shows senreonsiinary sapebilivies as a violinist, considering his 
age, He is no more thirteen, and has already thoroughly 





mastered many of the difficulties of the instrument. His tone is 
firm and true, his bowing excellent, and his execution remarkably 
easy and finished. He played a Caprice of Vieuxtemps, and 
was loudly applauded by the audience. 

The vocal music calls for little notice. Miss Banks sang the 
recitative and air, “Tu Sola,” from Bellini’s J Capuletti, with 
tolerable effect. Miss E. Williams was more successfal in “Ah ! 
mon fils,” from Le Prophéte, which she gave with genuine ex- 
pression and solemnity. Miss Wilkinson and Mr. George Dolb 

the duet, “Crudel, percha,” from Figaro, and were mu 
applauded. The band was anything but what it should be. 

The attendance of patrons and subscribers was good ; but all 
the visitors were not es at their ease. In the inner room 
the performances were heard to great disadvantage. This will, 
probably, be remedied at the next concert. 








PHILHARMONIC CONCERTS. 

Tue fifth concert took place on Monday night. The audience 
was again anything but numerous. The “Music of the Future” 
is evidently not attractive to the amateurs of this dull and 
“ unartistic ” capital. The programme was as follows :— 

PART I. 


Sinfonia in E flat - - : - Mozart. 
Aria, “ Agitato,” Signor Belletti : - Paer. 
Concerto, Pianoforte, M.C. Hallé = - - Chopin. 
Aria, Mdlle. Jenny Ney - : - Mozart. 
Overture, * Tannhauser ” - - - Wagner. 
PART It. 
Sinfonia Pastorale pan - - - Beethoven. 
Romance “ Robert,” Mdlle. Ney - - Meyerbeer. 
Barcarola, “ Sulla Poppa,” Sig. Belletti - Ricci, 
Overture, “ Preciosa”’ - - Weber. 


Conductor—Herr Richard Wagner. 

The manner in which Mozart’s Symphony was executed 
defies description. Every movement was an innovation, and a 

one. The first sion and especially the opening, was 
drawled through, rather than played; the was the 
slowest and most somniferous performance ever heard; the 
minuet was quite , and would have been only tolerable 
had the Prophet “of the future,’ and the members of the 
orchestra worn bag-wigs, lappets, knee-breeches and buckles ; 
while—with a view to contrast, we suppose—the last movement 
went off like a rocket, and the end was attained almost before 
we could quite reconcile ourselves to the beginning. “O, by Abs ! 
O, by Adnan !” muttered the elect, to whom Richard is, as it 
were, a herald and a trumpet—“ Lo! here be great truths!” 
“© gemini,” exclaimed the uninitiated, whose curse is sempi- 
ternal darkness. 

Another slice from that cake of harmony to which the pos- 
terior world is destined was tasted in anticipation. This was 
Tannhéiuser. In “the books” we find that Tannhiuser was a 
minstrel of the mid-ages, who, tempted by Venus, frepaired 
to “the mount,” and ministered egregiously to the sensual 
goddess, in song and verse, harping upon his harp with 
cunning digits. This is all set forth, in strong shadow, by the 
overture, which Liszt of Weimar, who carries the keys for 
Richard, blows the clarion in advance of him, and is in a manner 
as great a “clark of nigromancy” as Merlin himself—during 
King Arthur’s time, entoaded in a stone by a damsel “ of 
the Lake,” upon whom he was besotted—which Liszt of Weimar, 
who carries the keys, has declared “a miracle,” in his “ book’ 
of the overture to Tannhiiuser. This overture was vere? 
on Monday night—not so briskly as by Jullien and the P. 
harmonic Doctor (Wylde), but briskly and impetuously—under 
the wand of its finder, of him into whose mind it was “ blown, 
as says Hobbs (not Hobbes) of Malmesbury, by the Boreas 
(not Aiolus) of harmony. The effect was stunning, windy, and 
preposterous, The audience was evidently perplexed, and (the 
« elect” excepted) postponed their verdict to “the future.” The 
orchestra, in an under current of chorus (in unison, ppp—not 
a la Verdi)—which began at the 39th bar, just after the subject, 
a faint parody of the slow melody for the Corno inglese, in the 
Carnaval Romain of Hector Berlioz’; was suspended at the 
7ist bar, resumed at the 301st, and carried on to the climax at 
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he end (when Zannhiiuser has sung his last tetrastich, on “the 
mount”)—murmured “Oh dear, dear, dear, dear, dear, dear, 
dear!” eight in a bar, an expression of the emotions ex- 
perienced at fiddling and piping such Amphionic strains. The 
overture to Zannhiiuser was not encored. 

Beethoven’s symphony was well played, but hardly up to the 
Philharmonic mark, The “ Rivulet” did not flow. Weber, the 
“stammerer,” gave us a good notion of his stammering. The 
overture to his gipsey opera, Preciosa, by its simplicity, 
atoned for the Tannhiuserian mysteries, which, much more than 
the Eleusynian, would have puzzled Jamblichus. 

Chopin’s first concerto has some attractive motivi, but for the 
most part consists of an uninteresting series of bravwra passages 
of greater or less difficulty. The instrumentation is as feeble 
and bad as Kalkbrenner’s, and the form null and void. M. 
Hallé, however, played superbly, and was deservedly applauded. 

Signor Belletti was in his best mood, and sang both Ts songs 
with admirable facility. Mdlle. Ney has not flexibility enough 
for the curious aria from the Seraglio; but in Meyerbeer’s cava- 
tina she displayed no little sentiment. 

The audience were by no means satisfied with the concert. 


PARIS. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 

Tue long-expected and much-desired event of the year has at 
length taken place. The Great Exhibition was opened on Tues- 
day by the Emperor and Empress, in presence of a very brilliant 
assemblage, including representatives of all that is most re- 
markable in the politics, fine arts, literature, and industry of 
this fair realm of France; senate, legislative assembly, and 
council of state ; ministers, ambassadors, jurors, judges, clergy, 
army, navy, prefects, mayors, professors, merchants—all assisted 
in person, and were grouped round the sovereign ; while the 
galleries presented a perfect parterre of spring, summer, and 
autumn flowers, in the persons of those budding, budded, and 
o’er-budded specimens of the fair sex who graced the scene, 
and formed in themselves an irresistible exhibition. I purpose 
to send you some account of the history of this exhibition, its 
rise and progress to completion, as, during the remainder of the 
year, it will divide public attention with the colossal war, which 
the two great representatives of civilisation are now wagin, 
against the champion of brute force, ungovernable passions, sad 
abject slavery. Such an account cannot but interest the readers 
of a journal devoted to one of the fine arts, whose progress and 
welfare it is one of the main objects of this exhibition to 
encourage. 

From the Place de la Concorde to the Are de Triomphe 
extends—as all the world knows—the Champs Elysées. The 
space is about a mile and a half in Jength, by one-third of a mile 
in width ; the Seine bounds it on the one side ;the gardens of the 
Faubourg St. Honoré on the other. It is intersected by one 
great avenue stretching the whole length, forming the fashionable 
drive of Paris, and by many smaller avenues affording shady 
walks and drives to those who desire greater retirement than 
can be met with on the Boulevards, in the Bois, or the frequented 
drive. One spot of ground by the side of the river was alone 
unplanted, and was known as the Carré Marigny, a name it 
derived from that of the government official who originally 
planted these Elysian fields, For well-nigh a century has this 
place been the chosen resort of those, who having finished their 
day’s work or taken a holiday, sought amusement in athletic 
exercises or manly sports—tennis, rackets, skittles, and foot- 
ball were the favourite games ; and by the side of the players 
were always found such a host of mountebanks, ginger-bread 
merchants, jugglers, and coco-sellers as Paris alone could pro- 
duce. The place was warm and sunny, the river flowed placidly 
and pleasantly by its side, and it was ever the favorite rendezvous 
of nurserymaids, “invalides,” and others of the non-working 
classes, who amused themselves as spectators of the more active 
exercises in which they were unable to participate. 

To the Directory is due the honour of conceiving the idea of a 
national exhibition, the first having taken place under their 
auspices in the year 1798. With all their exertions, however, 
they could but muster one hundred exhibitors, among whom 














were distributed twenty-five medals, Their number rapidly 
increased under the fostering care of Napoleon, as first Consul ; 
reached two hundred and twenty at the second exhibition in 
1801, and five hundred and forty at the third held in 1802. The 
date of the fourth exhibition was 1806, the only one held under 
the Empire of Napoleon, then too busily en, in war to bestow 
much attention in nursing the arts of peace. Nevertheless, the 
number of exhibitors on that occasion was not less than 1122. The 
Restoration witnessed three in 1819, 1823,and 1827, respectively ; 
and under the monarchy of July there were, also three—in 
1834, 1839, and 1844, when it was determined to organise the 
exhibition as a system, and hold one every fifth year. That of 
1849 was the last ; and, though occurring so soon after a revolution 
which had paralyzed industry and the arts, not less than 4,500 
came forward as exhibitors, The Exhibition now inaugurated 
is, therefore, the twelfth which has been held in France. 

The Emperor, with that watchful eye which supervises every 
department of the state, and with that care and forethought 
which have raised the country to an unprecedented height of 
prosperity, seeing that a temporary building was required 
every fifth year, and but imperfectly fulfilled its object; and 
taking example from the great success of the Crystal Palace 
in Hyde Park, determined to found an establishment in Paris, 
which should not only serve the fugitive ae ee of an 
Exhibition for all Nations in 1855, but should also remain as a 
lasting edifice, wherein might be displayed the various pro- 
ductions of France, when brought together every fifth year in 
Paris. He accordingly issued a decree on the 29th March, 1852, 
of which the present building is the result. The Champs 
Elysées naturally suggested themselves as the appropriate site, 
and the Carré Marigny seemed as though it were designedly 
reserved for some such purpose. The Champs Elysées belongs to 
the city of Paris, the authorities of which readily entered into 
the Emperor’s views; & company was soon found to undertake 
the project, and to it was leased one hundred thousand square 
yards of ground in the Carré re at the yearly rent—all 
but nominal—of 1200 frances (£48). The capital of this company 
amounts to 13,000,000 francs, in shares of 100 francs each, and so 
good is the speculation considered that each share is at a pre- 
mium of 45 francs, while the New York Exhibiton closed insol- 
vent. Vicomte de Rouville is managing director of the company, 
M. Viel architect of the building, and the English firm of York 
and Company the contractors by whom it has been raised. Some 
two years have elapsed since the works were first begun, and at 
length they have advanced to completion, though the interior ar- 
rangements cannot be concluded for a month to come. The perma- 
nent building is 254 metres (almost 280 yards) long, 110 metres 
wide, and contains a superficies of 28,000 metres. There are also 
six flanking pavilions, containing some 4,000 additional metres 
and the whole space covered-in amounts to between seven an 
eight acres. Temporary galleries have been constructed, one a 
mile long, on the Quai de la Conférence, stretching by the 
side of the Seine, and forms a charming summer walk. 
Another gallery unites this to the main building. In ad- 
dition to these, the Fine Arts Palace has been erected at the 
end of the Avenue Montaigne. This building is also tempo- 
rary, and has been designed as a convenience to visitors, who 
would naturally desire to see all the productions of the fine arts 
brought together in one common centre. In short, 10,500 metres 
of covered space have been provided, which, I believe, somewhat 
exceeds that occupied ic the building in Hyde Park. The lease 
to the Company of the Palace and its adjuncts expires in thirty- 
five years, when they revert to the City of Paris; and the govern- 
ment has reserved the right of using the edifice for any official, 
ceremonial, or public occasion; in addition to which, it has the 
power of appropriating the building to any purpose, civil or 
military, during two days of each week. Charming little gardens 
adorned with fountains and jets d’eau have been made 
near each of the principal entrances, and magnolias, rhodo- 
dendrons, geraniums, roses, etc. etc, flourish in abund- 
ance. Swiss cottages and rustic summer-houses are at hand 
for those who would refresh themselves with ices or sorbets, 
removed from the noise and bustle ; and Messrs. Allsopp and 
Co., the eminent London brewers, have obtained permission to 
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vend their excellent ales at a counter erected at one end of the 
building. The English and French flags float in happy and 
triumphant concord outside, as on every sea in Europe, and the 

rtico is adorned with a bas-relief, wherein Agriculture, 
Todastiy and the Arts constitute an allegorical group around 
the bust of Napoleon III. About 20,000 persons figure as 
exhibitors, whereof 8,000 are citizens of France, 5,000 of England, 
2,200 of the German States, 1,900 of Austria, 600 of Belgium, 
500 of Switzerland, 350 of Spain, 420 of Italy, 400 of the United 
States, etc. 

The price of bread has already risen in anticipation of the 
crowds of consumers expected from all parts of the World, and 
such enormous quantities of cattle have been purchased in North 
Holland, Belgium, and Germany, that it is by no means improba- 
ble Paris will find a glut where great scarcity was looked for. 
Up to the present moment people are disappointed at the few 
strangers who arrive, but the postponement of the opening of 
the building, the wintry spring, and the certain duration of the 
war, have caused dullness instead of mirth to characterise the so- 
called merry month of May. The Diner de !’Exposition is 
already closed—for repairs as the handbills announce—the 
house having only been completed four months; and the 
operas and theatres show a sad falling off in their receipts, 
During the month of April the receipts of all the operas, 
theatres, concerts, balls, cafés, chantants, and curiosities in 
in Paris, amounted to 1,061,995 francs 56 centimes, against 
1,281,896 francs 26 centimes, which was the total for March ; so 
that there is a falling off in the month of April of 219,000 francs, 
or nearly £9,000. 

The first performance of M. Halévy’s new opera, entitled 
Jaguarita 0 Indienne, takes place to-night at the Théatre- 
Lyrique. The Jibretto is written by MM. Saint-Georges and 
Leuven, and Mad. Marie Cabel fills the part of Jaguarita. I 
shall send you a full account next week. Les Vépres Siciliennes 
will be produced at the Grand-Opéra in a very few days, and 
Signor Verdi’s friends prophecy a greater success than has 
attended J7 Trovatore in every capital of Europe. Mdlle. Sophie 
Cruvelli likes her part ; and, if the accounts of those who have 
attended the rehearsals be true, she will achieve a new and enor- 
mous triumph. The Sardinian company of comedians will give 
fourteen performances at the Théitre-Italien, commencing next 
week, and concluding on the 21st of June, after which they go to 
London. Malle. Figeac has quitted the Gymnase and is engaged 
at the Comédie-Frangaise. She will prove an acquisition to the 
great classical as she would to any other theatre. 

Never were the glorious uncertainties of the law more fully 
displayed, than in the case of Madame Laborde. That lady, as you 
know, was engaged by M. Crosnier for the Grand-Opéra; but, 
her husband alleging that the engagement was contracted with- 
out his sanction or consent, the tribunal forbad her fulfilling its 
terms, notwithstanding her counsel asserted she had a general 
authority from M. pn Bead The tables are now turned; for 
M. Crosnier has sued both M. and Madame Laborde for damages 
sustained by the non-performance of the agreement; and this 
tribunal, differing from the other, considers the husband’s general 
authority as sufficient, orders the lady to fulfil her contract in 
three days, and sing, or, in case of default, condemns both hus- 
band ink wife in 50,000 francs (£2,000) damages, to be paid to 
M. Crosnier. Never was engineer more completely “hoisted 
with his own petard.” 

There is little novelty at the theatres. Le Joli mois de Mai, 
at the Vaudeville, is from the pen of M. Clairville, whose inspi- 
ration, like his subject, is unpleasant and unexpected ; for snow- 
storms in May are hardly so extraordinary as halting couplets 
and purposeless plot from M. Clairville. However, here we have 
both ; but the dancing is good, the mise-en-scéne perfect, and the 
music of M. Mantaubry, fresh and gay. Omit the dialogue, 
“cut” the songs, there will remain as p tty a ballet, and as 
charming a dancer in the person of Mdlle. Dubuisson—to say 
nothing of the coryphées—as you would wish to see. 





Drrspzy.—The oratorio of Samson, and Beethoven's symphony in 
. “" were performed, under the direction of Herr Krebs, on Palm 
junday, TT 





ITALY. 


Ar Naples musical matters seem to be in anything but a 
flourishing condition. The fact simply is, that King Bomba can- 
not command an audience at his magnificent theatre of San 
Carlo, for the very simple reason that the best singers will not 
accept engagements at Naples, where the directors, in spite of 
the handsome “subvention” granted by the government, owing 
to the absurd police regulations, are ever on the verge of bank- 
ruptcy. At the Teatro Nuovo, // Papé Mulinotto, the music by 
Signor Campajola, and the Jibretto by Signor Preite, has been 
unsuccessful. Two operas are now in rehearsal—Giulio il 


an mas by Signor Petrella, and /’Apatista, by Signor Pappa- 
0. 


On the Ist of May, La Scala re-opened its doors to the Milan 
public, not to the real Italian public, but to the Austrian military 
and civil placemen, who have usurped the throne of the native 
aristocracy and gentry. The opera given was Signor Verdi’s 
I Lombardi, which was ill got up, and worse executed. The 
singers, all second rate, are entirely unknown to fame, and what 
is more, are likely to continue so. Meyerbeer’s Profeta is in 
rehearsal. Report speaks favourably of an opera written by a 
— of the Conservatoire, whose name is Zaytz. It was played 

'y the pupils, and met witha favourable reception. At Florence, 
Otello has been produced with great success, and Signor Pardini 
(once in London, singing Masaniello, etc.), who played the part 
of the ee has achieved a triumph. The other parts 
were but indifferently filled. The great musical event of the 
present season seems to be the execution of a blind boy named 
Picchi, on the fife. He has been playing at Milan, Turin, Parma, 
and Bologna, and has everywhere been received with enthusiasm. 
This instrument is of the commonest description, without keys, 
and with only three holes on the front; but he plays the most 
complicated pieces, from memory, of course, with the most deli- 
cate finish and refined sentiment. His reception was immense. 

On Saturday, the 28th April, a new opera, 7H breo (Jew) by 
Sig. Appoloni, was produced at Mantua with good results. 
Mad. Barbiere Nini was the prima donna, and sang in her best 
manner. 


FOREIGN MISCELLANEOUS. 


Vienna.—The first performance of Verdi’s Traviata, at the Impe- 
rial Opera-House, was only moderately successful. Signora Bendazzi, 
Signors Carion and Ferri, sustained the principal parts. : 

A young pianist, Mdile. Marie Wieck (sister of Mad. Clara Wieck 
Schumann) gave a concert on the 5th instant, in Streicher’s Saloon (the 
scene of Miss Arabella Goddard’s recent triumph). She played, as- 
sisted by Herren Hellmesberger, Durst, Haussler, and Schlesinger, 
Schuman’s quintet (Op.44), besides, alone, a “ Lied ohne Worte” (Frih- 
lingelied),' by Mendelssohn, the “ Souvenir de Varsovie” by Schulhoff, 
“Perles d’Ecume,” by Kullak; and a “ Nocturne” and “Valse” by 
Chopin. The fair pianist was warmly applauded in all her performances. 

Brrrin.—At the Royal Opera-House, Mdlle. Zschiesche has com- 
menced a short engagement in Dr. Spohr’s Jessonda, with moderate 
success. Rossini’s Siege of Corinth was produced on the 11th. The 
Royal Opera-House will be closed, in the course of the summer, for 
alterations before and behind the curtain. : 

Stern’s Gesangverein has given a performance of Hindel’s Israel 
in Egypten, for a charity. The vocal soli were mostly undertaken by 
members of the association. 

The remains of Madame Sontag are to be buried in the abbey of 
Marienstern, in Lausitz. M. Roger has given a concert in the Bar- 
berini Palace, at Potsdam, with the Brothers Ganz. 

Hattx.—On the 2nd inst., J. Schneider’s oratorio of Luther, the 
words by Herr D, Kéhnemann, was performed in the St. Moritz-Kirche, 
under the direction of the composer. 

DussEnporr.—Herr L’ Arronge retired from the management of the 
theatre on the 30th ult. The last opera performed was Die Zauberflote. 

MayeEncr.—Madlle. Anna Zerr has appeared in Lucia di Lammer- 
moor, Martha, and in Robert le Diable. Herr D’alle Aste, who has 
also played Sarastro in Die Zauberfléte, was the Bertram. ; 

StRasBuRG.—The opera Company of Herr Rider (formerly in 
Cologne, and of disastrous memory in London) are giving a series of 
performances here. 

Barmen.—Hindel’s oratorio of Joshua was performed at the fourth 
subscription concert. 
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PrEsBuRG.—In celebration of the late escape of Pius IX., a grand 
mass in C major, by Herr Edward Kulka, Capellmeister at Kremnitz, 
was performed by the members of the Kirchenmusikverein, under the 
direction of Professor Kumlik, in the Cathedral. 

Brunswick.—The theatre will be closed for three or four months, 
this summer, for alterations. It is said that Madlle. Johanna Wagner, 
Mad. Jenny-Ney-Birde (?), and M. Roger, will appear here during the 
present month. 

Hamsuren.—There is a report that the Senate has purchased the 
Stadttheater, together with all the fixtures and properties, for 90,000 
marks; that it will allow the future manager to have the house rent 
free, and, also, give 10,000 marks (annuaily ?) towards a retiring fund 
for the members of the establishment, the said fund to be augmented 
by 3 per cent. from the salaries of all the artists regularly engaged, and 
5 per cent. from the sums paid to “stars.” The manager is to have 

h 





LicuFieLp.—Messrs, Allen and Bedsmore, of the cathedral, 
recently gave a benefit Concert in the Guildhall, The vocalists 
were Miss Rainforth, Mrs. Paget (R.A.M.), Mr. Bickley, and 
Mr. Allen. Miss Rainforth sang “ Dove sono,” and “The Land 
o’ the leal” (encored) ; and Mrs, Paget “Che faro,” and (with 
Miss Rainforth) Marcello’s “ Qual anelante,” which were loudly 
applauded. A small but efficient band performed selections 
from the works of Meyerbeer, Verdi, Weber, etc. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Mi SS BLANCHE CAPILL—(Voice, Contralto,) 


*Professor of Music and Singing, 47, Alfred-street, River-terrace, Islington, 
where letters respecting pupils or engagements may be addressed. 








a colleague appointed by the Senate. Meanwhile, Herr 0. A.S 
has opened the theatre for a series of performancas, the fifth of which 
consisted of Herr Richard Wagner’s Zannhaiiser, the principal parts 
sustained by Herren Tichatscheck, Schmidt, Mutterwurzer, and Mdlle. 
Bockholtz-Falconi—[who has arrived in London?—Ep. | 

FRANKFORT-ON-THE-MAtng.—Theatrical affairs here wear almost as 
gloomy an aspect as in Hamburgh and Cologne. The Senate has granted 
the theatre to a committee of members of the company, for the months 
of May, June, and July. A “ Hiilfs-Committe’ (committee of assist- 
ance) has likewise been formed in the town, but has not been able to 
raise more than 10,000 florins subscriptions. The acting committee, 
however, are determined not to close the establishment, but undertake 
to carry it on at their own risk, engaging to pay in full every one whose 
salary is under 600 florins a month, and to divide the rest among the 
other members of the company, whose salaries are above that sum, in 
proportion to their respective claims. 

BrEMEN.—Madlle. Johanna Wagner is singing here for a limited 
number of nights. 

Pracur.—Herr Schulhoff has returned from his tour, and intends 
passing the summer in the country. 

SrockHoim.—Her Majesty the Queen of Sweden has presented the 
Royal Academy of Music, with a statue, by Sjéstrand, of His Royal 
Highness the Duke of Upland, a young composer of promise, who was 
snatched away by a premature death.—The members of the Ladies’ 
Singing Class, founded a year ago, in conjunction with the Royal 
Academy of Music, by Director J. P. Crosshamm, have presented him 
with a valuable silver vase, in token of their gratitude for his services. 








LiverPooL.—The adjourned quarterly, special, and monthly 
Council was held on Tuesday, the Mayor (J. A. Tobin, Esq.) 
presiding. The proceedings of the committee included a recom- 
mendation to appoint the following staff to St George’s Hall: 
Superintendent of the building.......... oeacg higer v0000s8200 
Engineer, to superintend machinery for ventilation, 

steam-engine to organ, etc. ssseccacosesevence GO O gs 


O a-year, 








Two stokers............ ligv sink sprads oasodsoreccdoccestesseiasoness LOO & 

Joiner, to attend to ventilation.............s.csecceseseseeee 78 O 2 
Labourer, at 183. per week .......ccssscssessess escorseseee 46 18 = 
BDEUDE syiinesnvecssnecuersveiceensooessoshbonnssalaetaponcioeaniss f48 o0roc th 
RRS os crysis iisnasa op sshevegehseheomiaasthatnar avant AC - 
Housekeeper .............+. ene roaneeoetearses Sis seessesstacesss, err O : 
Six charwomen, at 12s,a week each oo... .eeccecceeeeee . 187 4 =" 
Additional charwomen during the assizes and sessions 100 0 ,, 
One assistant labourer ..............cccsssasescosssssessessee 46 16 5 
Two night watchmen, also to watch on Sundays 124 16 “ 
Soap, brushes, and other items ............sesceeseeseeeee 150 16 » 


Making a total estimate cost of the staff.........£1,805 8 ,, 


in addition to which, the Committee reported that the annual 
cost for warming and ventilating the building, for the organ 
engine, and for the ordinary fire, would be about £300 ; and for gas 
for the building, for two nights in each week, when the building is 
not in use for assizes or sessions, estimated at from £400 to £500. 
—The attempt made by Mr. E. W. Thomas to improve the musical 
taste having, unfortunately, proved the reverse of successful,he has 
for the present discontinued his series of popular “ Shilling Con- 
certs.” Mr.Thomas's efforts, however, habs been recognised. 
The performers, who so cordially seconded his efforts, intend de- 
voting their services gratuitously to his benefit, by giving him 
two testimonial concerts, to be held at the Philharmonic Hall 
to-morrow evening and Saturday morning next, 





R. anv MADAME R. SIDNEY PRATTEN, Pro- 


fessors of the Flute, Guitar, and Concertina. 131n, Oxford-street, Where 
their Concertina Classes are held, and where all their compositions may be had at 
the above instruments, 


ONCERTINA CLASS.—MR. PERCIVAL WATTS 
(pupil of Signor Giulio Regondi), begs to announce that his Concertina Class 
meets every Monday evening, at eight o’clock, and will continue to do so during 
the season.—For terms, &c , apply to Mr. Percival Watts, 68, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 


NDER DISTINGUISHED PATRONAGE— 


MR. AGUILAR respectfully announces that he will give a Matinée Musicale 
at Willis’s Rooms, on Thursday, June 14th. Vocalists, Mdlle. Anna Bochkoltz 
Falconi, Cantante di Camera to H.S.H. the Duke of Saxe-Cuburg-Gotha, Madame 
Ferrari, Signor Ciabatta, Signor Ferrari, and Mr. Miranda. Violin, Herr Ernst; 
flute, Mr. R. 8. Pratten; violoncello, Signor Piatti; pianoforte, Mr. Aguilar. 
Conductor, Mr. Frank Mori. Reserved seats, 15s. ; single tickets, 10s. 6d. To be 
had of Mr. Aguilar, and at the principal music-publishers. 


MBs. JOHN MACFARREN’S TWO ANNUAL 


MATINEES of PIANOFORTE MUSIC. Pianoforte, Mr. W. Sterndale 
Bennett, Mrs. Jobn Macfarren ; Violin, Herr Ernst, M. Sainton ; Vio!oncello, 
Signor Piatti. Vocalists, Madme. Weiss, Miss Stabbach, Mr, Weiss. The Vocal 
Music accompanied by Mr. Walter Macfarren. The SECOND and LAST 
MATINEE will take place at 27, Queen Anne Street, on Saturday, June 16. To 
commence at 8. Hrard’s Pianofortes will be used. Tickets 7s., to be had only at 
Ebers’ Library, Old Bond Street, and of Mrs. John Macfarren, 40, Stanhope Street, 
Glo’ster Gate, Regent’s Park. 


ISS STABBACH has the honour to announce that her 
Annual Concert will take place at the Hanover-square Rooms, on Frida 

evening, May 26th. To commence at eight o'clock. Vocalists: Mad. Fiorenti 
Miss F. Huddart, and Miss Stabbach, Signor Salvi, Mr. Frank Bodda, and Signor 
Belletti. Instrumentalists: Mr. Lindsay Sloper, Signor Li Calsi, Signor Giulio 
Regondi, Mr. Distin. Sen., and Signor Bottesini. Conductors: Herr W. Ganz and 
Francesco Berger. Tickets: Reserved Seats, 5s.; Numbered Stalls, 10s. 6J.; to 
be had at the principal mnsic-sellers, and of Miss Stabbach, 11, Edgeware-road, 
Hyde Park. 


N EW PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY, Exeter Hall— 
| On Wednesday, May 23, the performance will take pace under the imme- 
diate Patronage of his Royal Highness Prince Albert and his Royal Highness the 
Duke of Cambridge, in aid of the Funds of the Lock Asylum, Harrow-road. Pro- 
grammo—Overtures from the Works of Meudelssohn and Weber ; Arias, with full 
band accompaniments, from Mozart, Spohr, and Donizetti; Symphony in B flat, 
Beethoven; the unfinished Opera of ‘‘ Lorely,” Mendelssohn; Pianoforte, A. 
Billet. Vocalists—Madame Ciara Novello and Signor Belletti, Chorus of 300 
voices, Conductor—Dr. Wylde. Stails in the centre of area £1 1s, ; reserved seats, 
10s. 6d,, for which early application is requested at Messrs. Cramer, Beale, and Co. ; 
Messrs. Keith, Prowse, and Co.; and of the a atthe Asylum. N B. Un- 
reserved seats, west gallery, 5s.; westein area, 2s, 6d. 


LOX DON SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY, EXETER 
HALL Mr. SURMAN’S ANNUAL NIGHT on MONDAY Next, May the 
2ist.—Haydn’s Oratorio CREATION ; preceded by the Royal Birth day Cantata. 
(Eighth Time of Performance.) Principal Vocalists :—Miss Birch, Miss C. Hen- 
derson, Miss M. Wells, Mr. G. Perren, Mr Dyson, Mr. H, Barnby, and Mr. Lawler ; 
with Band and Chorus of nearly 800 Performers. 

Conductors—Dr. Evvey and Mr Surman, 

Tickets :—3s., 58., and 10s. 6d. The Subscription to the Society is One, Two, or 
Three Guineas per Annum, Members or Subscribers now joining, will receive Four 
Tickets for this Performance. Only Office of the Society, No. 9, Exeter Hall 
where may be obtained the Exeter Hall Edition of the Creation, price 3s. ; bound 
in cloth, 5s., with an authentic Portrait of the Composer, worth all the ema 
charged for the Music: Folio Editions, 10s., 128, 16s. and 2ls, Correct prin 
copies of the Orchestral parts for the use of Choral Socleties. 


























ING HENRY THE EIGHTH—tThe Overture and 
Music, including the duet of “Orpheus with his Lute,” sung by the Misses 
Brongham, composed by J. L. Hatton, aud perfurmed at the Princesa’s Theatre 
with extraordinary success, is now published by pbell, Ransford, and Co., 


53, New Bond-street, a 

No. 1.—Overture, 2—First Entr’Act, _3.—Shakspere’s Favourite Tune and 
Old Dances. 4.—Second Entr’Act—GrandMarch. 5.—Third Entr’Act—Prelude 
and Air, varied. 6,—Fourth Entr’Act. 7.—Duett, “Orpheus with his Lute 


(soprano and contralto), sung by the Misses Brougham. 
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MHE LONDON ORCHESTRA.— Conductor, Mr. 

Frank Mort; Leader, Mr. Turetwatu. Including Messrs. Barret, Lazarus, 
Baumann, Clinton, Lovell Phillips, Prosptre, Mount, Mann, Cioffi, Zeiss, Tolbecque, 
Nadaud, Chipp, &c. For terms apply to Mr. A. Guest, 1, Kingston Russell-place, 
Oakley-square, Camden-town, or Messrs. Cramer, Beale, and Co., 201, Regent-street. 


OUSES AND ESTATES.—Persons wishing to b 
rent, let, sell, or exchange estates, oe ad 0 an - 
pee farming 





Stenson MARCHESI after having had a brilliant season 
at Vienna, sung at the Court, at Prague, etc., and signed an engagement for 
the Italian Performances of the Season, 1856, with the Imperial Theatre at Vienna, 
proposes to visit London, where he expects to arrive about the 25th instant. For 
engagements, address to the care of Mossrs. Cramer, Beale, and Co., Regent-street. 


HE MISSES McALPINE have the honour to an- 
nounce that their Annual Concert will take place at the Hanover-square 
Rooms, on Tuesday evening, June 12th, under the immediate patronage of Her 
Grace the Duchess of Somerset, The Most Noble the Marchioness of Abercorn, The 
Right Honourable The Countess of Harrowby, Lady Rose Greville, Viscountess 
Ebrington, Lady Elizabeth Dawson, Lady Grace Vandeleur, Lady James Stuart. 


IANOFORTE RECITALS.—M. CHARLES 
HALLE begs to acquaint his friends and pupils that he wil! give, at his resi- 
dence, No. 4, esham-street, Belgrave-square, E MORNING PER- 
FORMANCES OF PIANOFORTE MUSIC by classical and modern composers. 
Each performance will include two compositions by Beethoven, selected from his 
earliest and latest works. The performances will take place on Thursday, May 
31st ; Friday, June 15th ; and Thursday, June 28t». To commence at three o’clock. 
Tickets for the Series, One Guinea each. Subscribers’ names received at M. 
Hallé’s residence, and at Cramer, Beale & Co.’s, 201, Regent-street. 











RDWICK GENTLEMEN’S GLEE CLUB.—PRIZE 

A. GLEE.—A CONCERT will be given in the Club Room, Ardwick Green, on 
Friday’evening, May, 25th, when all the compositions sent in for competition, 
27 in number, will be sung, and the name of the successful candidate made known. 
Concert to commence at half-past seven o’clock. Tickets, 2s. 6d. each, with book 
of words, may be had from the Secretaries, or Messrs. Hime and Addison, St. 


Ann’s-square. 
8. WOOD, } Hon Secs. 
7, Hodson’s-square, May 18, 1855. THOS. DAKIN, x 


HE LATE SIR HENRY R. BISHOP.—The Committee 
of the Friends of the late Sir Henry Le mg» who recently undertook to 
receive Subscriptions for the purpose of arranging his pecuniary emburrassment, 
and on behalf of his two youngest children, beg to announce that a communication 
has been received by them from a member of the family, to the effect that “ he is 
ready, and desirous of taking charge of the children”. “with the assistance 
of ives, at once willing and able to provide for their support.” The Committee 
therefore feel that it would be inexpedieut to continue their applications for any 
further assistance from the public; they beg to announce that no more subscrip- 
tions will be required, as the sums actually received, in addition to other contri- 
butions already made, or in course of collection, by societies and friends in London 
and the provinces, will enable the Committee to meet al! existing necessities. 
They beg also to announce that the Concert advertised for Friday, May 18, at the 
Royal Italian Opera, will not take place. 
reviously to the lamented decease of Sir Henry Bishop, the Committee had the 
satisfaction of arranging with the creditors, and the balance of money remainin 
in their hands, after payment of advertisements, printing, and other inciden 
expenses, will be immediately paid over to the guardian of the two children 
appointed by Sir Hen ry Bishop’s will. 
Sim Georce Smart, 91, Great Portland-street. 
Dr. Henry Danie 36, Clarges-street. 
Mr. Rosert Apptson, 210, ent-street. 
Mr. Joun MitcueE t, 33, Old Bond-street. 


ONCERTINAS BY CASE; the only Instruments that 
remain in tune, and do not require to be constantly repaired. Every Con- 
certina by Case has 48 keys (full compass) and double alice, Prices: No. 1, in 
mahogany, with handsome case, four guineas; No. 2, in rosewood, six guineas ; 
No. 3, in rosewood, eight guineas; No. 4, in rosewood or ambo: ten guineas ; 
No. 5, splendidly finished in ebony, with plated studs, twelve guineas. Case’s 
Instructions for the Concertina, price 10s. 6d. Case’s Concertina Miscellany, pub- 
lished every month, price 2s. 6d. Sole dealers and publishers, Boosey and Sons, 
28, Holles-street. 


TANOFORTES.—J. Marsh & Co., Pianoforte Manu- 
facturers, beg to inform their friends in the Trade they have given up their 
Ware-rooms, in New Bond-street, and taken the premises, 18, Store-street, Bedford- 
square, near the Manufactory, to enable them to give their undivided attention 
pan Manufacturing Department. Letters to be addressed 13, Store-street, Bed- 
-square. 


8. PRATTEN’S PERFECTED FLUTE (on the 

@ old system of fingering.) This instrument is universally acknowledged 

to by onag the most powerful tone, combiued with perfect intonation. tness, 

and ease to the performer, Prospectus and testi jals on application to John 
Hudson, Manufacturer, 3, Rathbone-place. 


ANK OF DEPOSIT, No. 3, Pall Mall East, London. 
Established A.D. 1844. Parties desirous of INVESTING MONEY are re- 
quested to examine the Plan of this Institution, by which a high rate of interest 
may be obtained with perfect security. The interest is payable, in January and 
July, at the Head Office in London; and may also be received at the various 
branches, or through country bankers, without delay or expense. Peter Morrison, 
appl x, irector. Prospectuses and Forms for opening accounts sent free on 





poms 























eriodical contains Advertisements 
ofa vast number of Residences, Estates, Cottag etc., in the market, as also 
iculars of property wanted by numerous applicants. The “‘ Landlords and 
enants’ Guide,” a volume of 400 pages,ywith Geological Map and Gazetteer of 
Great Britain, also edited by Alfred Cox, price 7s., or ly bound 10s., 
obtainable likewise of Simpkin and Co., and all Booksellers. It treats upon 
arrangements of houses and grounds, agency, agriculture, architecture. cost of 
building, climate, conveyancing, domestic economy, ecclesiastical property, fixtures, 
geography, geology, hire and purchase of houses and lands, lan’ pe garde’ 
law of real property—landlord and tenant, and of agents, leases, rural economy, 
rates and taxes, statistics, surveys, tenures, topography, valuation, and venti- 
lation. The ‘“‘ Agency Office,” No. 68, New Bond-street, London, conducted by 
Mr. Alfred Cox, offers great aud unusual advantages both to those seeking property 
and those desirous of disposing of it. Terms far lower than those warranted by 
custom of trade. Auctions are held and Surveys made in distant parts of the 
Country on terms less than the local agents. 


ERDINAND PRAEGER’S “Elfenmihrchen” (Fairy 
Tale), as performed ¥ the composer at all his concerts on the Continent, 
lebrated G dh oncerts at Leipzig, &c.—Published at Cramer, Beale, 








the Gew 
and Co.’s, Regent-street. 


AX ESSAY ON FINGERING, chiefly as connected with 
EXPRESSION ; together with some general Observations on PIANOFORTB 
Playing, by Coartes Neate. Price 15s. To be had of the Author, 2, Chapel- 
street, Portland-place; at Messrs. Longmans’, Paternoster-row; and of the prin- 
cipal Music-sellers, 


LAURESTS VARSOVIANA, the only authentic edi- 
tion, as performed at the Argyll Rooms, price 2s. Laurent’s Valse du 
Carnaval, performed 70 successive nights, price 3s. Band parts, 5s, Laurent’s 
Galop des Guides, encored on every occasion, price 2s, 6d. illustrated. Boosey and 
Sons, 28, Holles-street. 


(THE OPHELIA WALTZ, by Auperr Waayer. Most 

beautifully illustrated in colours, price 4s. This popular Waltz is now ready 
for full band, price 5s.; septet, 3s. 6d. Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street, office 
of the Musical World. 


¢ ge BULGARIAN POLKA, by Monraeye, just 
published, illustrated with one of Mr. Brandard’s happiest squre ketch 
in colours Price 2s, 6d., and for orchestra, 5s. Boosey and Sons, 28, olles-street, 


and all music-sellers. 


HE SULTAN’S MARCH, by Rupotr Norpmayn. 

Adapted from the original of Parish Atvars. This graceful piece, by the 

author of ‘‘ The Greek Pirates’ March” aud “‘ Danse des Fées,” is just published 
by Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street. 


MPERIAL GUARDS GALOP, ZOUAVES’ POLKA, 


and GALOP des GUIDES—all ST Laurent. Illustrated appro- 
priate designs. Price 2s. 6d. each. d parts 5s. each, Boosey and Sons, 28, 
Holles-street. 


MES. SUTHERLAND, MISS STABBACH, and MISS 
MESSENT.—Just published, THE HOUR IS NIGH, new ballad,, sung 
with the greatest applause by the above celebrated artists. Written by Desmoni 

Ryan; composed by R. Hacking, Jun. Price 2s. Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles- 
street. 


TARS OF THE WEST WALTZES, (beautifully 

illustrated by BRANDARD,) composed on the National Melodies of the Western 

Allies, and most respectfully dedicated to Her Majesty the Queen. Composed by 
G. MontaGNe. Price 4s. Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street. 


ONNAMBULA.—The Standard Lyric Drama edition 

of this popular Opera, with English and Italian words, is the most perfect 

of any that have appeared in Europe. Price 12s. 6d., in a handsome volume, 
Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street London. 


NGLAND AND FRANCE.—The most popular Waltz, 


in which the favourite melodies of France, — eo Ireland, and Scotland 
are introduced, is the STARS OF THE WEST, + Montagne, illustrated by 
Brandard in colours, with the portraits of two mch and English Beauties. 
Second edition, price 4s. for pianoforte. Orchestral parts, 5s. Boosey and Sons, 
28, Holles-street. 


PARBIAN T POUR LA SYRIE. Arranged for the 
Pianoforte by Mapame Oury. This is allowed, by all musicians, to be the best 
arrangement of this popular melody extant. Price 8s. Boosey and Sons, 28, 
Holles-street. 


1 RENDEZVOUS DES FEES. Morgen 3 Samer a 

i . A. André. Price 3s. same 4 
Hieten Penste 30 PO Ropdvanes, 3 2% Sonacbation, 2s.; La Resouvenance, 
2s. Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street. 
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VERDI'S “IL TROVATORE,” 
Just produced, with the greatest success, at the Royal Italian Opera 





Messrs, BOOSEY AND SONS, the proprietors of IL TROVATORE 
(previous to the decision of the House of Lords) have published the fol- 
lowing Popular and Cheap Editions of the whole of the music: 
VOCAL. 
The entire Opera, unabridged and unaltered from the original score. 
Price 21s., in boards. 





THE POPULAR SONGS TRANSPOSED, 
Price One Shilling each. 


IL BALEN DEL SUO SORRISO.—Aria. 
STRIDE LA VAMPA.—Canzone. 
TACEA LA NOTTE PLACIDA.—Aria. 
AH SI BEN MIO.—Aria. 

DI QUELLA PIRA.—Aria. 

AH CHE LA MORTE.—Melodia. 

D AMOR SULL’ALI ROSEE,—Aria. 
DESERTO SULLA TERRA. 

SI LA STANCHEZZA.—Duettino, 2s. 





THE ORIGINAL EDITIONS. 


Di due figli vivea padre beato oe Coro e Cavatina, B, 
Mori di oir on del conte oe 


Tacea la notte p!acida ie 
Deserto sullaterra .. 3 
Infida qual voce os oi 
Vedi ! le fosche notturne spoglie 
Stride la vampa fs 
Mesta e Ja tua canzon 

Gondotta ell’ era in ceppi “s ° 
Mal reggendo all’ asproassalto .. . 
Tl balen del suo sorriso 


.. Scena e Cavatina, 8. 
- ..Scena e Romanza, T. 
. Scena e Terzetto, 8. T. e Bar. 
Coro di Zingari 

Canzone, MS. 

ae Core od 
Scena e Racconto, M.S. 
Scena e Duetto, MS. ce T. 
.. Scena ed Aria, Bar. 


Ah se l’error t’ingombra on - Coro om 
Degg’ io volgermi a quei be oe 
E deggio e posso crederlo ee *o 

Coro 


Or co dadi ma fra poco o oe 
Giorno poveri vivea .. Se 

Ah si ben mio soll’ essere io tuo ed os 
D’Amor sull’ ali rosée 

Qual voce ! come ! tu donno 
Si m’ ami ancor 

Parlar non vuoi ? 

Ti scosta! non respingermi 


Terzetto, MS. B. e Bar. 
Scena ed Aria, T. 
Scena ed Aria, 8. 

Scena e Duetto, 8, e Bar. 
oe - Duettino, MS. e T. 
. Scena e Terzettino, 8. MS. e T. 
. Scena finale, 8. MS. T. ¢ Bar. 


2 © cr Ge cr Or Go om BD ON co mt me to to to gg @ 
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PIANOFORTE SOLO. 
The whole of the favourite Airs arranged by Nordmann, 
books, 2s. each; or complete, 4s. 


In two large 





PIANOFORTE, FOUR HANDS. 
The whole of the favourite Airs, arranged by Nordmann. 
books, 4s. each; or complete, 8s. 


UMMEL'’S Pianoforte School reduced to Two Guineas. 


A few copies still remain of this great work, which will soon be permanently 


In two large 








out of print. Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street. 
\ OZARTS DON JUAN, FIGARO, AND ZAU- 
BERFLOTE.—Musical Students have now an opportunity of acquiring an 


intimate acquaintance with the beauties of Mozart’s masterpieces by the possesion 
of Messrs. y and Sons’ elaborate aud cheap editions of the above operas. 
Fach opera is published for the voice (the words in two languages) with pianoforte 
accompaniment, which has been transcribed from the original score by W. S. 
Rockstro. Notes of the instrumentation are appended, affording a clue to all the 
composer's intentions and effects. The English versions, as performed at Drury 
Lane Theatre, are by J. W. Mould. Stage directions, a separate libretto, and an 
interesting historical and critical account are prefixed to each opera. The three 
volumes, which should form part of every musician’s library, are handsomely bound 
in green oriamental cloth at the following prices: Figaro, 16s.; Don Juan, 18s. ; 
Zauberflote, 12s, 6d. Boosey aud Sons, 28, Holes street. 











Important Notice to the Profession. 





ESSRS. BOOSEY & SONS beg to announce that they are 
about to dispose of the whole of their very extensive stock 

of Foreign Imported Music at a greatly reduced rate. It in- 
cludes Standard and Classical Music for the following Instru- 
ments, in every variety of form. A complete catalogue, priced 
for sale, is just ready, price Is. The first six,divisions may be 
had together, price 6d.:— 

1. ORCHESTRAL SYMPHONIES, Overtures, Dances. 

2. SCORES OF SYMPHONIES, and other Concerted Music. 

3. MILITARY BAND MUSIC. 

4, VIOLIN CONCERTOS, and Septets to Duets, Solos, 
Operas, Instructors, ete. 

5. VIOLONCELLO CONCERTOS and Septets to Duets, 
Instructors, etc. 

6. CLARINET, OBOE, FLAGEOLET, BASSOON, HORN, 
and TRUMPET. Music for these instruments in every form. 

7. CLASSICAL ORGAN MUSIC. 

8. PLANOFORTE CONCERTOS, and Septets to Duets, 
Sonatas, Solos, Overtures, Operas, Instructors, etc. 

9. HARP and GUITAR. Solos and Duets for these instru- 
ments with and without Pianoforte. 

10. SACRED VOCAL MUSIC, in Score, in Parts, and with 
Pianoforte. 


11. OPERAS in SCORE, and for Voice and Pianoforte, and 
Pianoforte Solo. German, French, and Italian Editions. 





Pakpnro ESERCIZIO, per Pianoforte.—A new 

Exercise, with the assistance of a simple “ae for preventing bad 
positions of the hands, and giving power to touch. By E. Edgar. Price 1s., in- 
cluding the Guide. Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street. 


THe BIRTHDAY POLKA, performed at the Crystal 
Palace by Schallehn’s Band. Composed by Gung’l. Price 2s. Band parts, 
5s. Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street. . 


HE WINDS ARE HUSHED TO REST, Barcarolle, 

composed by yy oe the words by Linley. Price 2s. This reek and 

lively melody cannot fail being the favourite of all singers. Boosey and Sons, 28, 
Holles-street. 


HE BARBER OF SEVILLE, by Rossm, in English 
Bas oh ge Boosey and Sons’ complete edition, unabridged, price 16s., in 


ARP AND PIANO.— La Donna é Mobile,” arranged 

for the above instruments, by J. B. Chatterton, price 4s,, is published 
this day. Also by the same celebrated arranger, ‘‘ Alvars’ Greek Chorus,” prico 
4s, Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street. 

















CAMPANA.—* La Luna,” Romanza, price 2s, This 
@ is the latest composition of the above distinguished composer. Boosey and 
Sons, 28, Holles-street. 


EETHOVEN’S FIDELIO IN ENGLISH AND 

GERMAN, price 15s. bound. Messrs. Boosey and Sons’ Edition of FIDELIO 
(uniform with Mozart’s operas) is the most perfect of any published in Europe. 
The text, in English and German, includes the whole of the spoken dialogue, and 
is published with the music, and also in a separate form, at the commencement of 
the book. The pianoforte adaptation is full and complete, and, although not 
difficult, presents all the instrumental effects in the most brilliant form. It is 
accompanied with notes from the score, showing at a glance the composer’s system 
of instrumentation. The three overtures to Leonora and Fidelio p e the 
opera. A very interesting biography of Beethoven, with a critical and historical 
essay on Fidelio by J. W. Mould, are prefixed to the music, price i6s., in green 
ornamental cloth. Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street. 
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